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SAINT GEORGE. 


No. 26. Vol. VII. April, 1904. 


ART AND PURITANISM: 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DRAMATIC ART. 


By J. W. Macxatt. 


eA) O WARDS the end of the fourth chapter of the 
AUD second volume of The Stones of Venice, in the course 
FR of a discussion of the various styles of art which have 
KC been at different periods employed in the service of 


— 


2 religion, we come, suddenly and without warning, on 
the following sentence : 


‘One great fact first meets me:: I cannot answer for the experience 
of others, but I have never yet met with a Christian whose heart was 
thoroughly set upon the world to come, and, so far as human judgment 


could pronounce, perfect and right before God, who cared about art 
at all.” 


It is one of those sayings of swift insight which the great 
masters or teachers of life sometimes let fall incidentally, as 
though they were thinking aloud: which they often do not 
attempt to explain more fully, to trace out to their rigorous 
conclusions, or to reconcile with the general tenor of their own 
teaching. They launch them and leave them. In this case, 
Ruskin does indeed follow up the words quoted by some rather 
elusive pages, in which he suggests partial reasons for a fact 
which, if true, is of tremendous import. He explains that the 
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most deeply religious art is historically. bound up with the dis- 
tinctive dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, and is, therefore, 
to a certain extent alien, or even repugnant, to those who do not 
believe these dogmas; to Protestants, that is, and to Protestant 
races and ages. He points out, with great force, that all art since 
the Renaissance has suffered from the inconsistency of being 
based on the religious art of the middle ages, while it has been 
executed by people, and for people, whose whole point of view 
with regard to life and religion has fundamentally changed. But 
these explanations, even so far as they are true, are admittedly 
partial and even superficial. The words quoted, which are among 
the most startling of Ruskin’s many startling and piercing sayings, 
go far wider and deeper. They set before us, in terms which 
when once stated can never be forgotten or ignored, an essential 
difference between two ways of regarding life in its whole scope 
and meaning. This difference, in the most succinct possible form 
of words, is that between the artist and the Puritan. In con- 
sidering the question at issue between art and Puritanism, it is 
well to begin with this trenchant opposition, not seeking to 
minimise it, or to explain it away, but rather to develop the full 
profoundness of its meaning. The question it really opens is, 
what is art? not merely in one or another of its specific forms, but 
generally and universally, as regards its place in life, and its 
relation to the nature and the end of man. 

I have chosen to regard this question, as the title of the address 
indicates, with special reference to dramatic art. There are three 
reasons for doing so. First, because that is the form of art 
which, more than any other, sums up all the specific forms which 
art can take. It includes elements of all the other special arts, 
such as painting, music, and poetry; and is thus capable of 
producing the effects of art upon men on the largest scale, and 
with the greatest width of influence. Secondly, because it is the 
form of art which at the present day is, perhaps, most fully alive as 
a real element in men’s lives, and a real influence over thought and 
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conduct. And thirdly, because we have the unique advantage of 
possessing with regard to it a record, brief but authentic, of the 
deliberate thought of the ancient world. That record is preserved 
in the writings of the two greatest of Greek thinkers. In those 
writings, long before the Christian era, the antithesis between art 
and Puritanism was already fully developed. In them we can 
study it apart from many of the complex accidents which obscure 
our understanding of the world actually around us. In them we 
can see the ultimate realities of human nature, not indeed in the 
abstract—for there is little beyond a merely scientific value in 
abstractions—but more clearly and elementally, and coming nearer, 
by the removal of many layers of prejudice or habit, to the real 
truth of things. I need, therefore, make no apology for going 
back (as Ruskin himself does so often and with so much effect) 
to Plato and Aristotle, in order to observe what, more than two 
thousand years ago, in a state of society at once singularly like 
and strangely unlike our own, the true meaning of this conflict 
between art and Puritanism seemed to be, to minds that reached 
the culminating point of human intelligence. 

It is one of those common sayings, which in their rough justice 
are often so vague or ambiguous as to be really misleading, that 
the English are an inartistic nation. It is true that art has, for a 
time that goes back long beyond living memory, not thriven in 
this country. But whether the reason is to be sought in the 
nation, or in the art, or in some larger laws of nature than can be 
confined in their application to either, is a question to which it 
would be rash to give an unconsidered answer. Certainly it is 
among those sections of society, whether rich or poor, which have 
drifted furthest away from English Puritanism, that art as a factor 
of life is most utterly dead. And the beginnings, as yet feeble and 
groping, of a new birth of art among the people, are stirring most 
among what used to be called the Puritan middle-class, and are 
closely associated with the specific qualities of Puritanism ; its 
earnestness, its plain and pure living, its habitual direction of 
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thought towards matters of more than trivial and material import. 
Further, Puritanism and art have this at least in common, that they 
both contend against the same great adversary, thoughtlessness and 
idleness : the thoughtless idleness of the rich, the idle thoughtless- 
ness of the poor, the still grosser thoughtlessness and idleness— 
inasmuch as it has less outward excuse in pressure of environment 
—of the middle-class of which this city is reckoned especially the 
home and centre. 

But if we look back at the history of ancient Greece as it lies 
before us from beginning to end, incredibly small and clear and 
soundless, like the landscape in a camera obscura, we see, among 
a people who were artistic if any people ever were, the antagonism 
between Puritanism and art in its sharpest form; and we see 
this antagonism concentrating itself upon the drama, as the key 
to the whole position. 

The dramatic art of Athens had reached its perfection, and was 
beginning, according to the general law of all mortal things, to 
decline towards its decay. It had originated, like our own drama 
of the middle ages, in close connection with the national religion, 
as an adjunct to church festivals, and as an element in what may 
be called public worship. That religion was of the type belonging 
to what are called the ages of faith; it was unreflective, a 
religion of inherited dogma and traditional ritual. It was full 
of inconsistencies, of superstitions, even of immoralities: and it 
had little power to sustain itself against the dissolving influences 
of the great age of the thinkers—the first and the most complete 
emancipation of the human soul known to history. With the first 
weakening of the old religion, dramatic art deepened its roots and 
widened its borders. It attempted, not without some measure of 
success, to become a mirror and interpreter of the whole of human 
life. All the while it remained, in the full sense of the word, 
civic ; it was an inte a. part of the life of the community. But 
the community itself, the brilliant Greek city-state, self-contained 
and self-sufficient, was ceasing to be a complete answer to the 
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requirements and aspirations of men. The emancipation of 
thought was, on the one hand, breaking down those barriers 
between state and state which alone rendered the old Greek life 
possible. On the other hand, it was daily giving greater weight 
and more profound import to ethics as distinct from politics, to 
the value and the duties of the individual soul, and the problems 
of individual human life. The old religion broke down before 
any new one was ready to take its place. Its breakdown was 
followed by a great decay in public and private morality. Dramatic 
art, and the other arts in their degree and after their manner, 
shared in this debasement. Then there arose—not as in England 
among the masses of humbler people, but in the most highly 
educated and aristocratic class—the new spirit of Puritanism in 
reaction against this debasement. Where the state, after a brief 
but brilliant success, had finally failed to organise human life, those 
men turned for refuge or salvation to a church. On its external 
side, they sought to erect this church into a new state, which 
should escape the faults and redeem the failures of a discredited 
democracy. On its inward and spiritual side, the Greek Puritans 
sought to bring human life into accordance with what reflection 
shewed to be the law of the universe ; or, in a more theological 
form of words, with the will of God. 

That state which was also a church, that church which was also 
a state, was to embody and enforce, in its outward workings what 
was known as justice, in its inner life what was called by the more 
profound name of righteousness. In framing their commonwealth, 
their ideal fabric of human life, the Greek Puritans came across 
art as one of the first things they had to deal with. The 
importance of art in the actual life about them was immense ; 
its influence was all-pervading. So far as it stood on the side 
of unrighteousness—still more, if it should prove to be in its 
own essence immoral—it was, perhaps, the most important single 
enemy of all with which they had to contend. And it was not 
only about them, but within them. In Plato, as to-day in Tolstoi, 
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we have the spectacle of art judged and condemned by a great 
artist: by one, that is to say, who knew thoroughly what he was 
talking about, and whose judgment we cannot ignore or hold 
lightly. Other great moral teachers, whether because they were 
not themselves artists, or because art was not a primary factor 
of the life around them, have passed it by in silence and with 
apparent neglect. In the Gospels, to take the culminating 
instance, there is not a word which directly bears upon it. But 
Greek art was one whole side of Greek life ; and the Greek drama, 
which is a type for all times of what dramatic art can be, was an 
immense moral and social force. For the whole mass of the 
people, art, organised civic art, was like daily food. It was a 
thing the supply of which they assumed as a matter of course; 
they never doubted that they had the right to command it and 
the capacity to judge of it. Their pictures and sculptures were 
seldom in private ownership; but they decorated their streets and 
public buildings as lavishly as we now decorate the most sumptuous 
of our churches. And similarly, an abundant supply of dramatic 
art was provided free of cost by the state for the citizens, nor did 
it ever occur to them that it should be otherwise. Art was 
opposed or discountenanced only by two small and rather exclu- 
sive classes of persons: by conservative politicians, who disliked 
it because they saw in its cosmopolitan character a danger to the 
stability of the state; and by the few thinkers and moralists 
representing the spirit of Puritanism, of whom Plato is the 
foremost. 

Thus Greek Puritanism differed widely from English Puritan- 
ism. It was free from some of the faults which may be noted in 
the latter. It was not, like English Puritanism, based on almost 
complete ignorance of what art is and means. It was not kindled 
and kept up by uneducated bigotry. In the seventeenth century, 
Matthew Arnold was fond of saying, the English nation entered 
the prison of Puritanism and had the key turned on it for 
two hundred years. The combination of ignorance and bigotry 
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among great numbers of English Puritans gives some colour to 
that otherwise far too sweeping assertion. But against Greek 
Puritanism this charge could not have been even plausibly 
brought. And it was not, as English Puritanism has been, and 
is, in the lives of the great body of the middle classes, tainted by 
vulgarity. On the other hand it had not what English Puritanism 
has, an intimate connexion with simple goodness and practical 
piety diffused through the substance of a nation. 

To recapitulate briefly : there was not, in earlier Greece, any 
distinction between the religious and the secular life. There were 
no clergy. The state was the church. Civic art was religious 
art. But as positive religion decayed (partly under the influence 
of the two great curses of the world, conquest and riches, 
partly through the advance of thought which threw discredit on 
mythology) civic art lost its religious sanction, and thus became 
irreligious ; while at the same time, the higher moral sentiment of 
the community concentrated itself on framing a purer and higher 
life for the individual and the community. 

In the world as it is, something has gone wrong. The meaning 
of Nature, as philosophy would say, the will of God, as theology 
would call it, is not realised. Yet, whether through instinct, or 
reason, or direct revelation, men know what is right, and can 
distinguish what is right from what is wrong, as the better from 
the worse. This imperfect scheme of things has in it, as part of 
its imperfect self, an impulse towards perfection. The aim of all 
moral teaching alike is to make men different from what they are. 
But two ways of making men different from what they are may 
be distinguished, both in theory and in practice. Human nature 
may be regarded as something which has gone wrong because it 
has been unevenly developed, and so is out of proportion and 
does not work properly. Or it may be regarded as a mixture of 
what is inherently good with what is inherently evil (or as a taint 
of the latter running through the former), which is to be dealt 
with by driving out and killing the evil element. Puritanism, 
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both ancient and modern, is founded on the latter of these 
principles. 

All Puritanism has regarded art with hardly veiled suspicion ; 
and in the greatest Puritan teachers that suspicion deepens into 
open hostility. It is needless to labour this point as concerns the 
forms of Puritanism with which we are familiar at the present 
day. But it will be worth our while to consider the judgment 
and condemnation passed on art by a Puritanism which at a long 
distance of time we can now regard dispassionately, and which was 
not mixed up with any of our own specific religious dogmas. Let 
us turn then to Plato’s famous attack on art in the Repudlic. 

In that treatise, the most important of his works and the central 
expression of his whole teaching, Plato is engaged in framing the 
type of a perfect community, in which alone a perfect life can be 
Ived by individuals. In the course of doing so, he comes face 
to face with the whole question of art; of dramatic art in the 
first instance, and afterwards, when his argument is more fully 
developed, of all art whatsoever. 

He is drawing the plan of his ideal city, and of the education 
which its citizens will receive, not only at school, but through the 
whole of the external influences which will surround them through 
life, and all the objects which will be presented to their senses and 
minds and hearts. Among these influences he has to mention the 
drama; and after explaining with some care the specific nature of 
dramatic composition, “ we must come to an understanding,” he 
says, “whether tragedy and comedy shall be admitted into our 
state.” 

He goes to the root of the matter at once. What sort of a 
life, he asks, is the life of the dramatic artist, without whom, of 
course, there can be no dramatic art? For if it be a sort of life 
that has no part in the city of righteousness which we are founding, 
that settles the question. 

That there are debased kinds of art, or of something which 
calls itself art, which are obviously demoralising is of course true, 
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but is not the real point. He is dealing with art itself, not with 
its corruptions or its counterfeits. He does not lay any great 
stress on the actual immorality with which the theatrical profession 
was then, as it is now, largely tainted. That was then, as it is 
now, only one instance of the immorality which taints the whole 
of actual society, while the stage was not then, as it used to be and 
to some extent still is in England, a barely respectable profession. 
Its general atmosphere, at least as regarded its lighter and more 
popular forms, was without any high seriousness, and was disliked 
by serious people. But it is not on this that Plato founds his 
attack. Nor on the other hand does he expressly notice the virtues 
which appear to thrive in that atmosphere, and which cannot be 
ignored in any consideration limited to things as they are: the 
greater freedom from convention, the generosity and sense of 
comradeship, and even the virtue (for as such Christians at least, 
on the express teaching of the Gospels, are bound to regard it) of 
taking no thought for the morrow. ‘There is nothing in Plato’s 
attitude of that Pharisaism which is itself a subtle form of 
immorality, nor yet of that anti-Pharisaism—the spirit of the 
publican who thanked God that he was not as that Pharisee— 
which is a form of immorality even more subtle and dangerous. 
He takes his stand on a far deeper and firmer ground. “Our 
citizens,” he says, “ will imitate only the temperate, holy, free, 
and brave character ; they will not be skilful at imitating baseness, 
lest from imitation they come to be what they imitate.” Skill 
in imitating baseness! appalling words truly: yet do they not 
accurately describe much of what is called art, dramatic and 
otherwise? 

But in a reformed and purified drama, it may be answered, 
there need not be the imitation of baseness. To this reply Plato 
rejoins by advancing a step further. ‘* The same person,” he goes 
on, “cannot both play the serious part of life, and at the same 
time imitate other parts.”” While he is imitating other people, he 
is not doing his own first duty, which is to be his own self. 
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So far Plato goes in his first attack upon dramatic art specifi- 
cally. But towards the end of the Repudlic, he develops a 
second attack, much more sweeping and merciless, against all art. 
His arraignment reduces itself to three main counts. The artist 
as such, in so far as he is an artist, creates without knowing or 
caring what is good and what bad; so that he cuts himself adrift 
from the bases of morality. The artist is “‘an imitator of appear- 
ances,” and, therefore, ‘a long way off the truth”: “the truth” 
here, as in the Gospels, having a distinctly moral or spiritual 
meaning. Lastly, art, whether poetry or painting or the more 
mixed and complex art of the stage, excites and indulges, both in 
the artist and in his audience, passions which ought to be curbed 
and bridled; it feeds and waters them, instead of starving them 
and drying them up. From our city, therefore, art must be 
excluded. 

Such is the tremendous indictment in which the conflict between 
art and Puritanism is raised and carried straight through to its 
extreme conclusion. Plato begins by attacking only what is 
immoral in poetry (indecencies of the ancient mythology and the 
like) and what is debased or debasing in the sister arts: he ends 
by declaring the arts to be essentially immoral. Whatever we 
think of his conclusions, we cannot but admire his sincerity, his 
powerful imagination, the immense courage of his convictions. 
They sweep him on, far beyond what he had at first thought or 
meant: he confesses to a feeling approaching terror when he finds 
that he has to exclude poetry from the perfect city. Himself he 
is one of the world’s great artists and dramatists; and he was 
never more eminently both than where he makes this destructive 
attack on art and the drama. This at first sight seems to involve 
a contradiction; and it has been asked whether the philosophic 
seriousness of deliberate reasoned conviction can be disentangled 
here from the merely dramatic seriousness of an artist in reasoning. 
But there can be no doubt that he was no less deeply serious than 


he was perfectly fearless. To attack the frivolity and indecency 
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of comedy would have been easy then: but tragedy must stay or 
go with comedy; for the drama is one thing. ‘To attack the 
theatre and the stage generally is what many people find easy 
now : but the drama must stay or go with painting and designing, 
with poetry and music; for art is one thing. 

A generation after the Repudlic, the other supreme Greek 
thinker, Aristotle, reopens the question, with a dispassionate 
caution as characteristic of him as splendour of language and 
intense moral fervour are characteristic of Plato. Greek Puritan- 
ism had already fallen into some discredit through the fanaticism 
of an extreme party among its followers, and its complete failure 
as an actual principle of government. And to dristotle in any 
case it was not a controlling religious force, but a phenomenon, to 
be weighed and investigated like other phenomena. In reopening 
the question he has this further advantage (in which it would be 
very desirable that we should follow him) that he starts with a 
clearly defined meaning to be attached to the word Art. 

Modern notions as to this are for the most part very confused, 
and highly sophisticated. olstoi’s celebrated book, entitled 
What is Art? is no doubt known to many among this audience. 
You will remember that half of the book is taken up by him in 
ploughing his way through a desperate tangle of other people’s 
definitions of art, or the definitions which seem to him to be 
implied in what they say about it. Greek thought, with its 
wonderful lucidity, gave an answer to the question which can be 
quite shortly stated, and which, whether we accept it for our own 
use or not, is the key to all their reasoned thought about it. It is 
as follows :— 

Human activity has three spheres. First, thought: the energy 
of intellect. Secondly, action or conduct: the energy of will and 
character. Thirdly, production: the energy of making, or, as we 
may also call it, of creating—so far, that is, as man can create. 
Creation in the strictest sense of the term is the function of God 
only: but man, who is made in the likeness of God, can do what 
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has the likeness of creating ; he can make things exist that did not 
exist before, through a conscious purpose to do so; he can, ina 
metaphysical but quite intelligible sense, make a world out of 
nothing. 

This faculty again has a double sphere, distinguishable in logic 
and also in fact. Man produces, or creates, in order to satisfy 
certain external wants; as when he makes a table, or a house, or 
a large fortune. He also produces, or creates, for the pleasure of 
producing or creating. This latter kind of production is Art. 

Like all exercises of faculties, whether bodily or mental, the 
exercise of the productive faculty has a natural pleasure attaching 
to it. When so exercised that this natural pleasure is not unduly 
checked and thwarted, creation becomes recreation, in the common 
meaning of the word. Thus the two kinds of production, that 
which is art and that which is not, are generally mixed up. All 
production that is not the bitter wage-earning of a slave gives 
some degree of pleasure to the producer; if it did not he would 
stop producing ; he would lie down and die. And in the exercise 
of what we ordinarily call an art, the artist does not work for 
pleasure, or even with pleasure, all the while; he has his dreary 
hours and days, when his work gives him no pleasure, and he 
goes on working under compulsion, to satisfy some external want, 
or from mere mechanical force of habit. But in a world ordered 
rightly or acting harmoniously, art and production would be 
exactly coextensive. The further they are from being so the 
worse it is for both of them. 

Even further; in such a world all production would be for 
pleasure and with pleasure; all creation would be, in both senses 
of the word, recreation. Not only would everything made be art, 
but all work would be play. 

Such, according to the Greek view, was the definition of Art. 
Art was not in itself concerned with beauty: here again the Greek 
doctrine coincides exactly with the doctrine of Tolstoi. Things 
produced by men for the pleasure of producing them might be 
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beautiful or might not ; they were alike art. What was not art 
was a thing produced not for the pleasure of producing it, even if 
that thing were beautiful in itself. 

But the universe was so constituted, that art which had beauty 
was better than art which had not. So much so was this, that art 
wholly without beauty was a sort of art turned inside out. We 
have no single word for this in English. The Greeks had ; they 
called it asechnia, “‘ un-art,” art with a negative sign prefixed. It 
was art in a sense, somewhat as in mathematics, +x and —x 
are both x. 

In considering art as thus defined, Aristotle proceeds on the 
postulate that a true philosophy must make the whole of human 
nature rationally intelligible. The productive or creative energy 
in man is co-ordinate with the energies of thought and conduct. 
Production with pleasure and for the sake of producing, which 
is art, is the only kind of production or creation in which this 
energy is fully and harmoniously exercised. Therefore, art is the 
function of an integral part of human nature. Again: the virtue 
of anything is that which makes it do its work well, and the virtue 
of man is that which makes him fulfil his whole nature and do his 
whole work; for the perfection of the whole consists in, and 
cannot be separated from, the perfection of the parts. To seek 
perfection, therefore, by expelling art is a contradiction. Anyone 
who will render a complete account of life is bound to assign to 
art a place and a proper sphere, simply because it is a thing which 
exists. There is art; there is a faculty in man of which art is the 
function. Unless Nature is self-contradictory and the universe 
meaningless, it follows from there being art at all that there must 
be good art; and that if good art is excluded from life, life is, to 
that extent and in that measure, a failure. 

Aristotle, as a rule, is content to state facts as they appear to 
him; and while his whole point of view implies that of Plato and 
has silent reference to it, the only distinct reply which he makes 
to Plato’s attack is in a single sentence, casually attached to a 
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definition which he gives of serious dramatic art, or what the 
Greeks called tragedy. But here, once more, this is the key of 
the whole position: for, in the first place, to him as to Plato, it is 
in connexion with the drama that the problem of art is most 
clearly and fully raised; and, in the second place, as it would be 
generally admitted that some art is frivolous and actually bad in 
all senses of the word, the real issue must be joined on the ground 
of that art which is serious, which is good art if any art be good. 
The serious drama then (which the Greeks called tragedy) may 
be taken as the type of art in general for the present purpose. 

Plato’s attack, opening by a criticism on the debased quality 
of much actual art and the low morality of many artists, had 
developed into a condemnation of art as art, generally. It 
destroys, he says, the equability and self-control of the temper; 
it panders to the baser side of our nature, the wild beast in us, 
the rebel and coward; it feeds and waters the passions, which 
ought to be starved and dried up. To this, Aristotle answers, 
that serious art effects, through pity and fear, the purgation of 
these and such like passions, that is to say, of the whole emotional 
side of human nature. 

Why Aristotle says that it is through pity and fear that art acts 
upon the emotional side of human slature would take too long to 
explain now, nor is the point strictly relevant. It may just be 
noted, that he is speaking with primary reference to tragedy, and 
these two emotions are those which it is the special characteristic 
of tragedy to excite. The real point, however, which he makes 
is this: that through certain channels—through pity and fear in 
this case; through admiration, hope, and love, we might say in 
other cases, using the no less celebrated phrase of Wordsworth— 
through certain channels, art purges the passions. The metaphor 
is taken from physiology. As a purge stirs up the humours of the 
body and draws off their excess, thus restoring the organism to a 
healthy state, so art stirs up the emotions of the soul and draws 
off their excess, and thus restores the soul to health. It gives due 
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excitement and necessary relief to the emotional part of our 
nature. 

Such is the profound doctrine which Aristotle, according to his 
wont, drops in a few apparently casual words. How far does it 
really traverse the Puritan teaching of Plato? 

Plato’s position is, that art is, in the first place, unreal or 
untrue; and in the second place, immoral and demoralising. To 
the first charge-Aristotle answers, with substantial justice, that it 
is a different sort of truth or reality; that it is mere playing with 
language, a quibble, to call anything unreal which in fact exists. 
But the second and more formidable charge he partly evades, 
although he modifies the aspect of the problem by bringing it, to 
a certain extent, into the light of a larger law. It would be futile 
to deny—and, certainly, Aristotle does not attempt to deny it— 
that under any actual circumstances there was (and so there still 
is) grave and substantial truth in Plato’s view. Aristotle himself 
says elsewhere that artists and their class tend, in fact and on the 
whole, towards a type of rather low morality and weak character. 
That emotional side which is so dangerous if uncontrolled is 
normally kept in its due place (or often much below it) by the 
business of a man’s life. But it is the business of artists, and 
especially of dramatic artists, to cultivate it. With them, at all 
events, the passions, which are the subject-matter of so much 
of their art, are fed and watered rather than purged by their 
profession: and a general tendency of art is shown by these 
concentrated instances in which art is the main business of life. 
But yet further, if art purges, this means that it is a drug, not a 
food. The artist is one who habitually lives on drugs; and drugs 
taken without sedulous caution, ill-compounded or ill-administered, 
are poison. 

Yet Aristotle’s central position, that the universe is rationally 
organised, and that, therefore, the existence of art at all proves 
that art must have a proper function in life, is one which is to all 
intents and purposes impregnable. It is, of course, possible to 
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deny his postulate. We may then either frankly say that Nature 
is meaningless, give up the attempt at a synthesis of life, and fall 
back on blind instincts: or we may, as some forms of religious 
belief have done, refer the solution of the whole problem to 
another life, and, as regards this life, accept unreasoningly legisla- 
tion from some supposed supernatural source. But we cannot 
take either of these courses without losing our intelligence, or our 
self-respect, or both. The only rational alternative to Aristotle’s 
position is the doctrine of Platonism, that there is a principle of 
evil, not only in man, but in the universe. 

Which of these—the question must already have suggested 
itself to you—is the doctrine laid down by or consistent with the 
Christian religion? There are few in this audience, I hope, who 
are not familiar with the noble and eloquent introduction to the 
Crown of Wild Olive. There Ruskin, with that combination of 
pathos and irony of which he is so unequalled a master, says that, 
in speaking on any serious subject, he is in total uncertainty 
whether to regard his audience as having any real belief at all in 
the doctrine of the religion they profess. It is so still. You may 
continually meet people who despise art, and yet are willing enough 
to use it for their own passing pleasure. For the life of the artist 
they feel contempt or even an approach to horror ; while by what is 
called their patronage of art they are not merely acquiescing in that 
life, but commanding it, ordering it to be lived by others for their 
amusement. Such a spirit can hardly in any case be the spirit of 
Christians, or indeed of serious human beings. “It is impossible 
but offences will come:” these words, or their equivalent in 
substance, are often lightly and cynically used by those who do 
not remember the words that follow them: “but woe to him 
through whom they come: it were better for him that a millstone 
were hung about his neck and be cast into the depth of the sea, 
than that he should make one of these little ones to stumble.” 
And those who are ready to throw all the blame for the degra- 
dation of art on the ignorance and vanity, the weakness and folly 
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of the artist, and vindicate for themselves a truer knowledge and 
a greater liberty, might do well to keep in mind the grave kind 
words of St. Paul: ‘“ Take heed lest this liberty of yours become 
a stumbling block: through thy knowledge shall the weak brother 
perish, for whom Christ died?” 

The Puritanism of Plato is harder and more dogmatic. His 
doctrine of the evil element in human nature approaches more 
nearly to what the Christian church has always regarded as a 
heresy, under the name of Manicheanism; it tends to set up 
good and evil as, so to speak, independent powers. Yet the line 
is but narrow between this doctrine and the doctrine of original 
sin, of the inherent taint which can only be got rid of in some 
other life. It is this latter doctrine which makes theologians 
speak of ‘the world” as something opposed to its Creator, 
something irreligious and wicked, and of the overcoming of 
the world not as the entering into possession of an inheritance, 
but as the conquest of an enemy. Hence comes the ascetic side of 
Puritanism, its belief that the soul can only be saved by repression 
and renunciation. Hence comes its rooted distrust of pleasure, a 
word which it has invested with a strange and sinister meaning ; 
hence its jealousy of art as production for the pleasure of pro- 
ducing. The delightfulness of the world, the very faculties of 
the human soul itself, become full of a vague terror and menace. 
Even in the serene atmosphere of the Gospels you find that note 
of sharp distrust and alarm. “If thy right hand offend thee, cut 
it off: for it is better to enter into life maimed, than having two 
hands to go into hell, into the fire that shall never be quenched.” 
To enter into life maimed is, in this view, an imperious necessity. 
On the Aristotelian view, to enter into life maimed is a contradic- 
tion in terms. We may remember, as a final matter for reflection, 
that Aristotelianism, and not Platonism, was accepted by the 
Christian church as the orthodox philosophy. 

Thus the weakness of Puritanism in practice seems to be that 
the universe, the system of things of which human life is part, 
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does not accept it. Its home is in another world: in this world, 
it infallibly creates a reaction, violent in proportion to the strin- 
gency with which it has been developed or enforced. What does 
history teach us with regard to art? Art has had its periods of 
growth and decay. Generally speaking, we may say that the 
growth of a moral feeling against art has partially coincided with 
an actual decay of living art, and the growth of a moral enthu- 
siasm for art with something at least of an actual revival. But it 
is difficult to assign the proportions in which these phenomena are 
cause and effect. The decadence of art seems partly attributable 
to the independent growth of Puritanism, partly to inherent 
weaknesses or vices against which Puritanism is the inevitable pro- 
test; but partly also, and perhaps more largely, to changes in the 
whole structure of society with which Puritanism as such has little 
or nothing to do. In a few rare instances, consummate art has 
gone along with, and as it were embodied, the highest morality 
and the deepest religious enthusiasm of the time. Yet even then, 
we may trace an uneasy feeling in our own minds that the art 
associated with the highest morality is not in fact the best art: 
and we may trace a sense, growing with later life, in those great 
religious artists themselves, that the life of the artist has something 
about it not only unsatisfying, but unsound. But to say on the 
other hand that “art happens,” and that it has nothing to do 
with life and conduct, is one of those clever paradoxes which will 
not bear any serious scrutiny, because they have no meaning. 

The inherent selfishness of any life which builds itself, however 
indirectly, on the degradation of other human lives, is a thing 
which the Greek mind did not feel so strongly, because the notion 
of full human brotherhood, and of what we call the value of the 
individual soul, was only developed in the later schools of Greek 
thought. Plato takes it as a principle, Aristotle as an experienced 
fact, that there are all kinds of human being, higher and lower, 
with different functions and different virtues. A life which for 
the citizen would be frivolous or immoral, might, from that point 
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of view, be reasonable and proper enough for slaves or barbarians 
—or, as we might say, and often in effect do say, for shop boys 
and ballet girls. The life of the perfect citizen might even 
conceivably require the existence of such low-grade types of life 
for its support. But the Stoic philosophy set all men on the same 
level: and the new religion, a little later, made the whole ancient 
position untenable by the four simple words already quoted: 
‘“‘ for whom Christ died.” 

But here we come incidentally on the second great weakness 
of Puritanism. The Stoic and Christian doctrine of unlimited 
self-sacrifice so that no other human being shall be forced into an 
unworthy life, no weak brother caused to perish, passes, all but 
inevitably, into legislating for these others, and imposing on them 
from without that external and enforced morality which is not, in 
any real sense, morality at all. Puritanism militant, still more 
Puritanism autocratic, is not only preparing a swift reaction 
against its authority, but is cutting away the ground from under 
its own feet. Tolstoi alone, among the great human teachers, has 
seen this truth in all its force and accepted it in all its conse- 
quences. And Tolstoi’s doctrines, as I need not remind you, 
involve the destruction of the whole of what we call civilisation. 
Such indeed may be the price that has to be paid; for what is a 
man or a community of men profited, if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? But in any case, for art to take its place 
and fulfil its function as the perfect flower of a pure life, nothin 
less is required than realised Socialism and a Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

Once we have passed beyond the early simplicity that does not 
enquire or distinguish, life is full of such contradictions as baffle 
even the highest thought of men. Yet the more we can live in 
the plane of these high thoughts the better, even if they lead us 
to no solution. If we could keep about us something of that 
height and atmosphere common to Plato and Aristotle, it would 
not matter much whether we called ourselves Platonists or 
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Aristotlians. The master after whom this society is named is 
pre-eminently one of those who always moved among great ideas. 
Self-dedicated to the service of truth, he was the slave of no 
system. This is what makes his inconsistencies so fertile. There 
is little in life as to which he gives consistent and unvarying 
direction: but there is nothing as to which we may not immensely 
deepen and kindle our whole thought and practice by the study 
of his works and the assimilation of his teaching. Ruskin was, 
and is, before all things a quickening spirit. He was a mass 
of contradictions, because his genius saw so clearly and expressed 
so trenchantly the opposite sides of truth which he yet could not 
fully reconcile. As regards this particular question which we have 
been considering, he was a Puritan who gradually lost his religious 
beliefs, and an artist who seems never clearly to have made up his 
mind what art was. He never reconciled art and Puritanism ; 
and the clash of the two within him ended by shattering him. 
As we walk now in the light that he kindled, we may fitly think 
of the darkness which enveloped his own later years in silence, and 
with a feeling something like awe. 








MR. RUSKIN ON BOYHOOD. 


[Through the courtesy of the present High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School (Mr. J. Lewis Paton) we are enabled to reprint the following account of 
a visit which Mr. Ruskin paid to the School on December 7th, 1864. The 
extract is taken from a Manchester paper, dated December 8th, 1864.] 


sESTERDAY afternoon, Mr. Ruskin paid a visit to 
the Manchester Free Grammar School, where he met 


he had promised to address. Several visitors, includ- 
ing a few ladies, were also present. 
Mr. Walker, the High Master, in introducing Mr. 


understand the value of what they were going to hear ; 
but they might take his word for it that Mr. Ruskin’s 
words would linger in their minds when they became men 
as a pleasant memory. Some among them, he hoped, 
would become in after years earnest and reverential students 
of Mr. Ruskin’s books; and he trusted they might be 
helped towards the better understanding of them as men, 
after hearing Mr. Ruskin ; as he himself felt that he could 
understand those books better after the short opportunity 
he had had of hearing Mr. Ruskin the previous evening. 
Mr. Ruskin, who mounted a form in the middle of the 
room in order that he might be better heard, was again 
loudly cheered. He said he felt it to be a rather awkward 
introduction that the boys were to attach faith in what he was 
about to say on credit. He did not wish this at all. He wanted 
them to think over what they heard, and that which was felt to 
be pleasing and useful at the time might be rendered valuable to 
them. Boys could only be taught by those who had their sympathy, 
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and they knew this themselves very well. It must not be expected 
that they could be taught much that was very difficult or dis- 
agreeable; but they would take that which they felt to be pleasant 
and useful, and work at it with all their hearts. He had come 
down with great diffidence that afternoon, because he had seldom 
the privilege—and he spoke seriously—of addressing boys. It 
was long since he had been amongst them, and he felt that he 
ought to be most careful in what he said. Men knew right from 
wrong ; they could pass judgment on what was said to them, and 
know whether to attend to it or not. But a boy had to attend to 
all that was said to him. If the speaker said what was wrong he 
did it at his peril ; but it was also at the boy’s peril. Jt was usual to 
say that ‘ boys would be boys”: they could not be anything else. 
But if by the expression it was meant that a boy is something light 
and frivolous, he did not believe it The boy ought to be in all 
ways a true boy—eager to play and ready to work. He ought 
to play more than a man, but we made him work harder, and we 
never gave him work interesting enough for him. This, however, 
was all being corrected now. Boys now were being allowed to 
play ; nay, in our great public schools they were being compelled 
to play. Some boys never wanted to play, and could not be made 
to play, and these were not the right sort of boys at all. The one 
thing they had to recollect in working was this—and he believed 
very few people would tell it to them—that it is just at this time 
of life that their work is most important. It was terrible to him 
to think how lightly people made of boys’ life. They thought 
and said, “It does not much matter; he is but a boy; he can 
make it up afterwards.” No; all through life they could not 
make up life they had once lost. In the will of Providence, so 
much time, and brain, and heart, and power, was given to man, 
and whatever he loses there was no regaining. He might make 
any efforts afterwards, but those same efforts, if not required to 
go over old ground, might have carried him further ahead. And 
what was worse, the habits formed in boyhood influenced his after 
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years ; any bad habit acquired then stamped its influence upon all 
his after life. They must remember, then, that the habits formed 
at school would constitute the foundation of their future character, 
and would prove stumbling blocks or supports according as they 
were bad or good. They might strive to shake themselves free, 
but these influences would be sure to last. To speak of himself, 
he might say that when a boy he did not write well, nor could he 
to this day ; and so the previous evening, when he was lecturing, 
he felt it a drawback that he could not read some passages of his 
own manuscript with perfect ease. Much more in greater things 
——much more in the foundation of the moral character—was it 
important to pay attention to the formation of such habits only as 
are desirable. In illustration of his remark he instanced the leaning 
tower of Pisa. The architect did not build it so on purpose. 
The foundation was laid on soft, unequal ground, and when the 
first storey was erected the building began to incline a little. The 
architect strove to remedy this step by step, and the result was 
the building as it can now be seen. It was so in life—begin on a 
faulty foundation, and all would go crooked ; while, if the founda- 
tion were right, our course would be straight whether we wished it 
or not. The best thing a boy could learn was confidence in those 
about him. His companions should be those who had gained his 
confidence, whom he could love, and with whom he could be 
entirely open. No habit was so important to a boy, or to a man; 
but the habit was best formed in boyhood. He did not ask them 
to blurt out everything that came into their heads ; but let them 
get into such an open habit of mind that those who were worthy 
of their confidence could read them as they could a book. It 
would protect them from much evil. There was nothing so noble 
in manhood as that free, open front which fears no man’s eye. 
There were people going about—jugglers and others—who pro- 
fess to look into people’s minds, and people said how dreadful it 
would be if this power were really possessed by us. That was not 
the way it should be. We should have a mind that we should 
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long for certain people to look into, and be sorry if we could not 
do so with those we love. There were certain things it was better 
should be worked out of us, and by the habit of free and unre- 
stricted intercourse we grew stronger and better. Nu/la pallescere 
culpa. We might grow pale from various causes, it might be 
from overwork, and that was a bad way ; but the worst way of 
all was the growing pale because of something on the conscience. 
Mr. Ruskin concluded with a few words of encouragement to the 
boys amidst loud applause. 

The High Master thanked Mr. Ruskin, in the name of the 
boys, for his address ; and three hearty cheers having been given 
for the distinguished visitor, Mr. Ruskin said, as a practical 
application of his remarks, he would ask Mr. Walker to give 
them a holiday. 

Mr. Walker, in reply, said the boys might have half-a-day 
to-morrow (Thursday), an announcement which called forth the 
most vehement cheering. 

The visitors shortly afterwards left the school. 








THE WORK OF THE BOYS’ CLUB, 
AND ITS PLACE IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


By J. H. Wuirenouse. 
(First Paper.) 


=p) HE foundation of Boys’ Clubs belongs to recent years, 

and though their number is, relatively speaking, very 

B small, their permanence in our social system is more 

than assured; and the great value of their work is 

DN constantly receiving, in ever increasing degree, the 

tribute of experts both within and without the movement. Social 

workers have at length realized that many great problems will 

never be solved so far as the present generation is concerned, and 

that their fair visions will only prove something more than dreams 

in so far as they succeed in properly training and directing the 
sympathies and the ideals of the youth of our country. 

It is our desire in the course of the present paper to sketch, 
somewhat in detail, the work of a Boys’ Club, the principles which 
should underlie its management, and the possibilities which the 
work of a well organized club affords. 

The term “ boys” in this connection refers, of course, to youths 
between the leaving-school age, say fourteen, and twenty-one ; and 
the Club which we are now to consider is designed to receive the 
lads of our offices and factories fresh from school and to look after 
them during the critical period of transition from boyhood to 
manhood. It is hardly necessary to point out how dull and 
uncared for the life of the average working youth is. In the 
larger towns it is true that there are frequently splendid institu- 
tions on the present and other lines, for their special benefit, but 
in the smaller towns little is attempted, and a virgin field too 
frequently awaits the worker. The life of the boy in the day 
time is frequently both laborious and monotonous, and in the 
evenings he must seek his pleasures as he best can. In the 
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summer this is not of so much moment; sport, in some form or 
other, will probably occupy the greater portion of his spare time, 
but in the winter the long evenings hang heavily upon him. 
Frequently his home offers him but few attractions, and he seeks 
his amusements in the streets, at poor-class halls and theatres, and 
soon becomes surrounded with a thousand perils. 

It should, therefore, be the first object of the Club to provide 
a place where lads can repair, as to a well ordered home, secure 
always of welcome and sympathy, where every impulse for good 
will be fostered and directed, and where, though often uncon- 
sciously, they may be gradually brought into a world of new ideals, 
in which they will be not passive but active members. We will try 
and shew in the following pages how this result may be attained, 
by considering in detail the work of the various departments 
which the Boys’ Club should contain. 

We commence with the Recreation Room, not because this is the 
most important department, but because it is a means to an end; 
a bait by which you may obtain the sympathy of your boys for 
greater things. We would, therefore, urge that the first requisite 
in a well appointed club for boys is a large recreation room, where 
the natural healthy animal spirits of a boy may, within reasonable 
limits, find free expression. he room should be a large one, and 
should afford sufficient room for cricket to be played. We are, 
of course, now treating of a winter curriculum. At a later stage 
we will treat of the outdoor life of the club members. But we 
may here express our view that much of the railing against the 
time given up to sport by the rising generation is sheer nonsense. 
Let us by all means protest against certain bad phases of our 
national sports to-day. Let us protest against the ever-increasing 
professional element. Let us protest against those sections of the 
crowds who watch our football and cricket matches whose presence 
is only due to their lust for gambling. Let us protest against 
what sometimes appears to be a growing tendency to brutality in 
some of our sports. But do not let this just zeal in protesting 


lead us to condemn that deep rooted and very proper love for 
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sport which is a characteristic of the race. Rather let us seek to 
foster it and to guide it. Let us give our poorer lads the oppor- 
tunity to play themselves, instead of watching others, and to 
receive the invaluable moral discipline afforded by our national 
games. No little of the true manhood of the nation to-day is 
due to the games of our public schools. These have recognized 
the moral value of play. A lad who will loyally field for some 
hours under a hot summer sun, with, perhaps, little chance of an 
innings himself, is learning patience, co-operation, and endurance. 
The lad who in his football matches is taught never to give in, 
though he may be heavily losing, and to receive a double kick 
on his shins with philosophy, is learning similar things, and is 
developing that spirit of camaraderie which, if more widely diffused 
to-day, not only in our national but also in our international 
relations, would be of such priceless value in promoting the 
harmony of nations. 

In our Boys’ Club, therefore, we shall not be suspicious of our 
recreation room, and if it is a large room where in the winter 
months games like cricket and football, in addition to the far 
inferior games (for our purpose) of bagatelle, etc., can be played, 
we may reasonably hope to get some of those moral benefits 
referred to above. Given a sufficiently large room, it is easy 
enough to adapt it for cricket. The windows, walls, and all 
other breakable fittings should be protected with string netting, 
which will be found quite effective. A roll of cocoanut matting 
makes an excellent substitute for a grass pitch. Simple methods 
of fixing up the wickets will readily suggest themselves. For 
football the necessary preparations are even simpler, and call for 
no special comment. To social workers who have never tried the 
effect of these indoor games, the results will be surprising and 
gratifying. But to get the best results, the recreation room must 
be under the close and constant supervision of the club manager. 
The games must never be allowed to degenerate into mere aimless 
horseplay, but must be organised and carried out with the same 
keenness and exactitude that characterise our outdoor sports. The 
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recreation room must not, of course, be wholly devoted to games. 
It should also be used as a gymnasium, and for any form of drill 
which may be organised in connection with the club. Above all, 
let it be well ventilated, and teach the value of open windows and 
fresh air. If the principles here outlined are followed, it will be 
found that the recreation room will engender a public spirit for 
the club, which will be of priceless value in carrying out the ideals 
for which the club is founded. 

We pass on to the consideration of the Club Library, which is 
an essential feature of a Boys’ Club. It will be found that there 
are few lads who cannot be reached through the library, though 
the process frequently may be a slow one. The first thing is to 
realise that a boys’ library must be different from all other 
libraries, and great skill must be used in furnishing its shelves. 
In fiction, the great writers—Scott, Dickens, Stevenson, Kingsley, 
Victor Hugo—must, of course, be added, but many boys will not 
be equal to these writers at first. They regard them with awe, 
and their reluctance to get at close quarters with them must be 
overcome by a preliminary course of a less nutritious, but not of a 
harmful, nature. There is now fortunately available an excellent 
field of boys’ books containing fiction of a high order, and boys may 
be easily led through such books to make the acquaintance of the 
great romancers, and to find an increasing delight in their works. 

An excellent plan for promoting systematic reading amongst the 
boys is to organise reading circles in connection with the library. 
Hold monthly or fortnightly meetings. ‘I'ake, in turn, the great 
writers. Tell the story of their lives, and illustrate your talks 
with photographs or other pictures, or, better still, with lantern 
slides. This method will be found of great value in getting boys 
to read the great authors, and just as you will obtain their 
sympathies through the medium of the recreation room for greater 
things, so you may take advantage of the average boy’s natural 
love of fiction, and guide him through the influence of these little 
meetings to study other subjects. Let History, Science, Nature, 
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and Poetry, be well represented on the library shelves. Appeal 
also to the healthy love which every boy has for hobbies, and let 
him find in the library all the help he wants in order to specialize. 
All the best school tales should find a place on the shelves, headed 
by Tom Brown, and including without exception all the stories 
from the pen of the late Talbot Baines Reed, which in their own 
special sphere are matchless. 

Proper library management is essential to the success of any 
library, but especially to one for boys. It must never be forgotten 
that we are dealing with lads who have had little previous intel- 
lectual training. They should have free access to the shelves, and 
be encouraged to take down the books and examine them for 
themselves. They will be found to replace the books in proper 
order, and they will appreciate the trust shewn in them. Then, 
in addition to a general catalogue, it is very helpful to prepare 
special lists of books in the library, ¢.g., school tales, historical 
novels, and so on. It is a good plan to prepare a list of historical 
novels in chronological order, under the following heads : 





| | 
Period. Title of Book. | 








| | 
Another good plan is to include side by side tales dealing with 


English History and those dealing with foreign events of the 
same period, thus: 


Author. | Subject. | 
; | | 
| | 





TALES RELATING TO ENGLISH HISTORY. | TALES RELATING TO FOREIGN HISTORY. 





Period, | Title of Book. | Author. Subject. Title of Book. Author. Subject. 





18th The Scott. | Scottish Life Tale of Dickens. French 
Century. | Antiquary. and Manners. | Two Cities. Revolution. 


19th Alton Kingsley. Chartist Les Victor |Social Conditions 
Century. Locke. Movement. Miserables. | Hugo. of France. 
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If the library is really vitalized the boys will soon find this out, 
and will become keen upon it. It is in many cases the best medium 
for getting to know many points of the character of the boy himself, 
for it shews his interests and general outlook. The club library will 
also reflect in a small degree the interests of the nation. The 
South African War causes a demand for historical works, especially 
those dealing with the history of the Cape. The educational 
opportunities which this and similar great questions afford should 
never be neglected. A special list of books should be exhibited 
shewing what works the library contains on any special question 
before the public, so that they may be led to understand it and to 
follow it with intelligence. The same method may profitably be 
followed in adult libraries. 

From the library it is natural to turn next to the Reading 
Room of the club. If space is limited, and the library is in a 
large room, the reading room may be arranged in the library, but 
it is better to have it in a separate and larger room, which can be 
used also for lectures and social meetings. The reading room, 
like the library, presents great opportunities for influence. Let it 
be a bright and, as far as possible, a beautiful room. With the 
present wealth of inexpensive reproductions of the great master- 
pieces of art, it is always possible at a small cost to make the least 
promising of rooms both beautiful and interesting. Pictures 
exercise a refining influence, and their value in schools is now 
beginning to be realized and taken advantage of. All pictures 
shewn should be intelligently and adequately labelled, which will 
do much in awakening and directing the interest of the members. 
The contents of the reading tables should be very carefully selected. 
The club must lay itself out to kill the taste for the halfpenny and 
penny dreadful, which is more widely spread to-day than most 
people have any conception. From the back slums of journalism 
these papers issue in their tens of thousands, exercising a fatally 
pernicious influence on the youth of our land, the result of which 
is too frequently seen in the police courts of our larger towns. 
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THE WORK OF THE BOYS’ CLUB. 


We have already called attention in these columns to the responsi- 
bility in this connection of a well known newspaper and publishing 
house. Fortunately, there are at least four admirable papers for 
boys published in this country. They are (1) The Boy's Own 
Paper, a thoughtful high-toned paper, which deserves the great 
reputation it has enjoyed for more than two decades; (2) The 
Captain, a more recent paper of a very bright and healthy nature, 
with a large knowledge of boys’ hobbies and sports, and shewing 
throughout a true sympathy with boys; (3) St. Nicholas, by far 
the most artistic of the four, and specially good in the encourage- 
ment it gives to the study of out-door life; and (4) Young 
England, an excellent paper within its limitations, but not of so 
wide an interest as the others mentioned. 

In addition to these there should be a good selection of the best 
monthly magazines and the weekly illustrated papers, not for- 
getting Punch. As to newspapers, these must be provided, taking 
care to choose the highest toned. The newspapers are with us 
for good, and it is idle to hope ever to do without them. They 
are specially necessary in a boys’ club because, while we wish to 
teach our members to think for themselves and not to be led 
away on great or small questions by partisan claptrap, we wish to 
develop in them an intelligent interest in the life of their country 
and its multitudinous problems. This we can largely do through 
the daily paper by working on the following lines:—Let the 
club manager hold regularly a general knowledge class, with 
weekly meetings. At these meetings the chief events of the past 
week, as recorded in the newspapers, should be considered and 
explained in detail. Briefly describe important proposals before 
Parliament and how they may affect the life of the country. If 
a war has broken out, try and shew what it is due to and what the 
aims of the contending parties are, always using maps and other 
illustrations where possible. By these means you will gradually 
get your boys to realise that they are witnessing the making of 
history. The head of the club will frequently find that many of 
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his boys have strong political prejudices and he must be tactful 
in ‘making it clear that he is treating all events in the spirit of 
the historian (what is more important, he must so treat them). 
He will then soon secure the perfect confidence of the boys in his 
leadership, for none could be quicker than they in reading motives. 
It will be readily seen what immense opportunities for influence 
such a class gives. Encourage discussion and questions, and the 
candid expression of divergent views. You are fitting future 
citizens for their great responsibilities. 

The reading room should also be used for the delivery of 
lantern and other lectures, and for social gatherings of the mem- 
bers—which it is well to have at least quarterly. Lectures on 
Natural History, properly treated and not too heavy in substance, 
would be found to be greatly appreciated, and would do much 
good in creating an interest and reverence for Nature. It isa 
good plan to form a little Nature Museum, and to get the boys 
themselves to contribute specimens. A glass case fixed on the wall 
of the room will give the necessary accommodation. Exhibit near 
it a monthly Natural History Calendar, showing what bird, insect 
and plant life may be looked for during the month. 

It will be seen that, hitherto, we have been dealing largely with 
the educational side of the club. Nor have we by any means 
exhausted this side, which is capable of infinite expansion, according 
to the opportunities of the managers and their helpers. If space 
permits nothing could be better than classes in handicrafts—such 
as modelling, bookbinding or woodwork. 

In our next paper we hope to complete our survey of the 
indoor work of the club and then to consider the outdoor life of 
its members, which should be organised as carefully as the features 
we have been mainly occupied with in the present article. 
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CAPITALISM AND LABOUR. 
By Henry Witson, M.A. 










ae) T is often asserted by a certain school of thought that 
Wir, Capitalism, meaning thereby the system under which 
chy wy numbers of men work together under the direction and 
) Wai for the profit of one man, has only arisen in quite recent 

Y tires. That this is a mistake we are reminded when we 
read of 


Ceos, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines. 


The great monuments of Egypt and Babylon, the temples of 
Greece and of almost every nation under heaven, down to our 
own Stonehenge, must have been reared by great bodies of men 
working under orders, and as these monuments were unproductive 
and were of no use to the labourers, they must have been for the 
profit, or supposed profit, of those by whose orders they were 
erected. In the case of Egypt we know the process, for we see it 
pictured on the walls, and there is no disguising the truth of the 
saying that it was the stick that built the Pyramids. The case 
of Capitalism presents a parallel to that of the National Debt. 
Macaulay remarks that William III. was accused of beginning our 
National Debt, but that he was not the first king who borrowed 
money ; it was the practice of repaying what he borrowed that he 
was the first to begin. So we may answer that it is not the 
practice of employing droves of men under the orders of one that 
is new, but the practice of employing them on productive and 
useful labour for their own benefit, as well as for that of their 
employer. 

That this is so is proved by the fact that systematic efforts by 
the wage-earners to better their condition began with the rise of 
this system, and have accompanied it and kept pace with it. It 
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shews how facts admitted by both sides may be interpreted in two 
opposite ways, that this phenomenon has been relied on as a proof 
that the condition of manual labour was rendered worse under 
this system. In reality it proves just the contrary, for it is a well- 
known fact in social history that extreme misery has a tendency to 
produce sullen and hopeless acquiescence, and that complaints of 
the existing state of things and vigorous efforts to amend it 
are an unfailing proof that circumstances have already improved. 
Not that there were not occasional upheavals previously. Revolts 
of the slaves, Jacqueries, and such-like demonstrations have 
occurred. But they were generally ineffectual, were unintelli- 
gently conducted, were marked by excesses instead of constructive 
reforms, and served only to tighten the chains. Colton epigram- 
matically remarks that the American Revolution, from which little 
was expected, produced much, whilst the French Revolution, from 
which much was expected, produced little. That is, the direct 
effects of the French Revolution were small in contrast with the 
mightiness of the upheaval, the evil effects being the most striking, 
the setting up of an era of aggression and tyranny in France itself, 
and a spirit of militarism which is not yet extinct, while in other 
countries the excesses committed in France tended rather to check 
than to forward the spirit of reform. The indirect results, great 
and far-reaching as they were, were rather manifestations of the 
same spirit which produced the French Revolution than produced 
by it. 

The efforts at improvement of their condition by manual 
labourers in our time, though occasionally disgraced by violence 
and based on wrong principles, have been, at any rate, based on 
some principle, have secured the adhesion of and been directed by 
men of great ability, and have given proofs of a very general 
diffusion of thoughtfulness, perseverance and self-denial. All the 
moral forces are there, and it only needs to put them under the 
guidance of a right economic theory for a new era of prosperity 
and happiness to dawn on the industrial world. A medical man 
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may have the liveliest sympathy with his fellows and the most 
earnest desire to relieve them, but unless these moral qualities are 
backed up by a competent knowledge of the human frame, and of 
the causes and symptoms of disease, his zeal may produce more 
harm than good. 

I know that the members of the Ruskin Union are all inspired 
by a most earnest wish to help on the cause of reform, and I 
therefore beg to introduce to those of them who have not heard 
of it a theory which springs from the warm heart and fertile brain 
of my friend M. Yves Guyot. He isa true Frenchman in his 
clearness of thought and clearness of style. He sees in present 
arrangements, and especially in the words still used to describe the 
different characters, traces of earlier conditions of life. ‘The word 
“patron,” used in French to denote an employer, has a world of 
meaning in it. It tells us of history, and also helps to keep up 
false ideas, relics of a past that we should have left behind us. 

Whence sprang the subjection of man to man? Economic 
inequality is only the result and the embodiment of bodily and 
mental inequality. The famous axiom, that all men are born free 
and equal, is not a statement of fact, but an opinion and declara- 
tion of the speaker’s view of what ought to be. In the world as 
we see it to-day, and in its history as far back as we have any 
records, we find some races, and some individuals of the same 
race, both actually and potentially superior to their fellows. Some 
men are born leaders and rulers, but it is equally true that the 
majority are naturally inclined to follow and obey. Even in 
politics to-day, we see men calling out to some Duke or Right 
Honourable to “give them a lead,” as if they were incapable of 
making up their minds for themselves. I have seen an ingenious 
theory that the sudden social success of Beau Brummell is to be 
attributed to his intuitive perception of the fact that most people 
like to be kicked and trampled on. It was his insolence and not 
his ‘consummate toilette” that made him a king among the idle 
and unthinking, men “with waistcoats, under them under-waist- 
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coats, under them more under-waistcoats, and under them— 
nothing.” 

The history of mankind is a somewhat monotonous record of 
nations established among favourable surroundings, as in the 
valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, or the Ganges, who ought, 
according to current theory, to have developed the highest moral 
and social virtues. What they did do was to press on the means of 
subsistence and so to become virtual slaves of some line of vigorous 
rulers. Irresponsible power always corrupts the holder of it, and 
in due time the effeminate king who had wasted the substance of 
his effeminate people in costly unproductive works, and a herd of 
virtual slaves, fell under the attack of some hardy race from the 
hills, reared under, and therefore educated to overcome, unfavour- 
able surroundings. The same process was repeated when years or 
centuries had reduced the conquerors to the condition of their 
former victims. We find all the world over that man, if he can, 
makes his fellow man keep him in idleness, whether it is an 
African king who, low as he is, is yet superior to the rest of the 
inferior race to which he belongs, and makes his fellow tribesman 
carry him on his bare back; or a fair and superior race, be they 
Dorians, Goths, or Hindus, who subdue and rule over darker and 
lower races. There are degrees even among the higher nations. 
Economic pressure led to war, and the conquered embraced 
slavery in preference to death. Even in peace, economic pressure, 
in the shape of financial ruin or debt, made many a man glad to 
escape the burden of responsibility by becoming a slave. Small 
freeholders unable to resist a powerful neighbour, commended 
themselves to another lord, and bought his protection by their 
services as vassals. 

It is only natural, therefore, since there is a cause for everything, 
and effects, like the buttons at the back of our coats, last long 
after the original use has vanished, that there should be many 
traces of the former relations in the present state of things. But 
these survivals, though often harmless, like the aforesaid buttons, 
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or the relics of sun worship in bonfires on the 5th of November, 
sometimes do harm by inspiring false ideas and principles. The 
modern system of capitalist production is quite different to any of 
the systems we have been considering. The discovery of steam 
and invention of machinery has enabled great masses of men, 
working voluntarily under one who supplies the capital and the 
direction, to vastly increase the conveniences of life, in which 
increase they ultimately share. What immediate proportion of 
the wealth which they partly help to create they are to receive 
depends on their own prudence and thrift entirely. If, like the 
swarming fellaheen of Egypt, they multiply without thought, and 
compete against each other, and go into the market with no 
reserve, bound to take the first offer or starve, they will fare like 
fellaheen, and no laws can prevent it. In fact, the evils from 
which wage-earners suffer are equally felt by peasant proprietors 
and those who work for themselves. They starve just as soon 
unless they lay by for a rainy day. Many remedies have been 
suggested and tried, such as intimidation, arbitration, and 
co-operation. But we see at once that these have no application 
to the case of independent workers. If a man’s crop of straw- 
berries is ruined, as it was last year, by a May frost, against whom 
shall he strike, or with whom shall he go to arbitration? 

The arrangement between employer and employed has hitherto 
been that the employer forms an estimate in his own mind of the 
wages he can afford to pay so as to leave him over a term of years 
interest on his capital, and sufficient wages of superintendence. 
The celebrated wages fund theory was merely a way of stating 
this arrangement. Sometimes the employer earns no profit over 
considerable periods, but continues to pay wages, which he 
advances out of his capital, though it is the customer who ulti- 
mately pays them. Sometimes the employer makes large profits, 
and the workmen have for long asserted their right to share in 
the profits of good times, while refusing to bear any share in 
losses. ‘The strikes and lock-outs that have been the result have 
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seriously crippled trade and caused much misery to the workmen, 
while probably resulting in little or no permanent rise in wages. 

M. Guyot published last year a book, Les Conflits du Travail 
et leur solution (Paris, Bibliothéque Charpentier), setting forth a 
new remedy. He thinks that much of the evil springs from the 
relics of medizvalism that linger in people’s minds associated with 
the use of such words as “patron” for an employer. It helps to 
keep up the idea of social superiority in him who pays ‘money 
over him who receives it. This idea once corresponded with 
facts, for it was the man who was superior in body or mind who 
became socially superior, exacted services from his inferiors, and 
paid for them by food and shelter or their equivalent in money. 
But that has long ceased to be the case with free men. The 
tradesman who supplies me with goods confers as great a favour 
on me as I do on him by giving him the price. It is, or ought 
to be regarded as, an exchange of services between equals. M. 
Guyot asks, with fine irony, if the street Arab who takes a 
twopenny third-class ticket is thereby socially superior to the 
duke who is chairman of the railway company. But another 
error fostered by the use of such words as “ patron” is the notion 
that the employer stands in a paternal relation to his hands. 

This may have been possible, whether desirable or not, when 
an industrial establishment consisted of two or three men working 
in the same room with their master. But how can an employer 
find the time to advise, much less control, the families or financial 
arrangements of his men when they are counted by hundreds or 
thousands? But, apart from possibilities, the notion that such a 
relation is desirable is a relic of slavery. It is rare to find anyone 
who has clear ideas on this subject, and realizes that the essence 
of slavery is not cruelty, but absence of responsibility. It is 
merely a department of the all-important question of the limits 
of the authority of government—whether the fact of one man 
having authority over another for one purpose gives him authority 
over the other for a different purpose. Abraham had 318 slaves, 
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born in his household. We may be sure they were treated kindly, 
and if he had had no son, his head slave, Eliezer of Damascus, 
would have been his heir. 

Much ingenuity has been wasted in trying to explain away the 
fact that the Bible contains no denunciation of slavery. Of 
course, for hundreds of years after the last book of that collection 
was written, no other form of permanent service was dreamed of. 
Mention is occasionally made of hired servants, no doubt tem- 
porary ones. But permanent servants were members of the 
family, and merely shared the lot of children. By the Mosaic 
law a disobedient son, doubtless even if grown up, was put to 
death, and the Roman law gave the father the power of life and 
death over his family. Down to the beginning of last century 
there were many remains of this state of things in this country. 
I used to hear a story of the son of a Dean of York, himself 
between thirty and forty years of age, asking his father’s per- 
mission to make an offer of marriage to a certain lady. His 
father answered that he had only one objection, that he had asked 
the lady that morning to be Ais wife and had been accepted. To 
this day the consent of parents in France is necessary for the 
validity of the marriage of children, however old, as it is in our 
Royal Family. 

It is interesting to read Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that “there 
must always be a struggle between a father and a son, when the 
One aims at power and the other at independence.” So late as 
the time of the Prince Regent it was assumed as natural that a 
Prince of Wales should try to thwart his father’s projects. If we 
contrast that with the conduct of our present King when Prince 
of Wales, and remember that now no sensible father finds any 
difficulty in sliding insensibly from the position of autocrat to 
that of affectionate adviser, we have a measure of the change 
of view in one department which M. Guyot would extend to 
another. 

A favourite remedy to-day for disputes between employer and 
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employed is arbitration. But a little thought will tell us that to 
have recourse to this is a step backwards. Everywhere we see, 
and an excellent sign it is, an increasing desire among wage-earners 
to have the control of their own time and conduct outside of the 
service they have contracted for. Nowhere is this tendency more 
marked than among young women, whose preference for shop and 
factory life over domestic service is mainly due to the fact that 
their spare time, however limited, is their own. Now arbitration 
between master and workman necessitates inspection of the master’s 
books, to find what profit he is making. Yet the workman would 
strongly resist having his books looked into, to see if he could not 
bear some reduction of wages. On what ground, then, does he 
claim to look into his master’s books? We know by the history 
of truck shops of old, and to-day by the result of providing 
houses in part payment of wages, what disputes arise, partly from 
the workman’s suspicion that he does not get full value, and partly 
because he looks on the arrangement as meant to keep control of 
him, to fetter his liberty after working hours. Was not Mrs. 
Todgers’ life embittered by the question of gravy? 

M. Guyot’s solution, then, is to remove from factory labour the 
traces of slavery, as they have been removed from most other 
callings. In slavery you buy a man’s person, his time and his 
labour. Your interest is to get as great a return from his time 
and labour as you can, and you have the burden thrown upon you 
of seeing that you get it. He, on the other hand, is naturally 
prompted to give as little as he can, short of causing himself to be 
dismissed, if he is serving for hire, or to be flogged if a slave. 
This is not an economic relation, for you have the forces of 
nature working against you instead of for you. It also throws an 
unnecessary burden on the employer. His duties are divided into 
three main departments—buying the raw material, superintending 
its working-up, and selling the finished product. In the first and 
last of these he is free and deals wholesale. We never hear of 
quarrels arising out of these transactions. One party asks a price, 
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and the other party accepts or refuses. They do not resort to 
threats, intimidation or violence to gain theirend. That only occurs 
in the middle one of the three departments when the employer 
hires labour. Here M. Guyot is led to criticise the solution put 
forward by my friend Mr. T. S. Cree, of Glasgow. If I may 
digress for a moment, I would remark that it is only those who 
are interested in important questions who know what real friend- 
ship is. There is a pleasure derived from discussing neighbours 
and the weather, or even food and drink, with those whom casual 
proximity throws together, an animal instinct comparable to that 
felt by two horses used to draw the same carriage, or the coach- 
men whom Dickens speaks of, whose intercourse was limited to 
lifting their elbows to each other once a day as they passed each 
other on the Dover road. But that is a very pale reflection of 
the bond between two minds wholly taken up with subjects of 
absorbing interest, when there is enough likeness in their views to 
kindle sympathy and enough difference to provoke discussion. 
Mr. Cree’s solution is to substitute individual bargaining for 
the collective bargaining which is what the wage-earners strive to 
introduce. He points out that the greater the number of transac- 
tions in any commodity, the greater is the steadiness and certainty 
in price. Stocks and shares which are bought and sold every day 
vary but little, and a holder can tell within a small fraction what 
price he can realize at any time. Scarce works of art and such 
things as only come into the market at intervals of years may 
fetch either half or double what they cost. If, then, industrial 
wages were settled by individual bargaining, as the wages of 
domestic servants are, there would be scores of transactions every 
day, and the rate would be settled by the higgling of the market 
as in the case of corn or cattle without quarrelling. To this M. 
Guyot answers that in buying raw material and selling finished 
goods the employer deals wholesale. In a sense he does. But 
only for the same class of goods. He does not buy or sell an 
inferior article at the same price as a superior, like the workmen 
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who claim that a man who only lays five hundred bricks a day 
should have the same wages as one who lays a thousand ; also he is 
not the only one buying or selling at the same time. There is 
generally a sufficient number of bargains going on to keep the 
price steady. 

However, if the employer could combine the advantages of both 
methods, so much the better. It would be a great saving of time 
if he could buy his labour wholesale as he does his material, and a 
great saving of worry if he could shift the burden of appraising 
different grades of skill from his own shoulders to those of his 
men. He would then be free, contends M. Guyot, to devote his 
whole attention to studying his markets and devising improved 
machinery. 

The solution, then, proposed is that we should get rid of the 
idea that the employer buys a man’s time or his labour. What he 
pays for is the resu/ts of labour, and so long as he receives these 
results at the time and of the quality agreed upon, it is no matter 
to him when or how they are produced. Ricardo, unfortunately, 
confused the effort with the result, and made the value of a thing 
depend on the amount of labour, that is, of effort, that it cost; upon 
this mistake the system of Marx and Socialism generally has been 
founded. But in buying anything in a shop we never think of 
enquiring what the amount of labour or of time expended upon it 
was. All we ask is whether the article is what we want, and 
whether we can get it elsewhere for less. It is a matter of supply 
and demand, and every day we see tradesmen, in their fear of not 
having enough to supply the demand, producing too much and 
having to sell the surplus at a sacrifice, without regard to the 
amount of effort it may have cost to produce it. This process is 
old enough, but it has lately acquired a new name—dumping. 

M. Guyot objects to the definition of capital as “accumulated 
labour”: for its most valuable part, such as the mind of Shake- 
spere, or the voice of Patti, is not the result of labour at all, but 
is inborn in the possessor. He defines capital as “utilities per- 
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forming an economic function.” This he divides into subjective 
and objective capital. Subjective capital consists of the strength, 
skill, taste, and other productive qualities of the individual. 
Objective capital is all external valuables. Wages are the portion 
of objective capital paid for the produce of subjective capital. 
The conflict between capital and labour is, then, really a conflict 
between subjective and objective capital. The conflicts spring 
from a misconception on the part of the possessors of both sub- 
jective and objective capital. They forget that the employer is 
only an intermediary between the producer and the consumer, 
who advances the wages, which the consumer really pays, so that 
it is not the employer, but the workmen and consumer between 
them, who fix the rate of wages. It is plain, then, that Trade 
Unions, which can only deal with the employer, cannot perma- 
nently influence the rate of wages. 

Arbitration, again, cannot deal with the terms of a contract, 
which depend on the desires of the parties who are responsible, 
but can only deal with the execution of it, when the terms have 
been settled. If the umpire gives a wrong decision, it is not he 
who suffers, but one of the parties. The plan commits the fatal 
error of divorcing power and responsibility. 

Again, the favourite remedy of profit-sharing rests on error. 
Profit is created by the direction and not by the manual labour. 
A newspaper may be set up and printed by a gang of the most 
skilful workmen, and yet make a loss if the management is 
inefficient. Therefore, though profit-sharing is meant as a stimu- 
lus to the workmen to exert themselves, it does not contain in 
itself the principle of self-adjustment. There are sure to be cases 
where the workmen think they have done their best, and yet from 
some external cause, such as high price of raw material or low 
price of the finished product, there is little or no profit. More- 
over, it implies looking into the master’s books, a proceeding they 
would resent if applied to themselves. 

There is also co-operation, much believed in by many earnest 
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souls. Co-operative distribution has had great success, due prin- 
cipally to the fact that it brings with it dealing for ready-money. 
But co-operative production has been little tried in this country, 
though more in France. But it has not had much success, as 
might have been expected. Skill in management plays a much 
larger part in production than in distribution, and it is there that 
it has failed, and probably will continue to fail. No scheme can 
be permanently successful that does not realize the realities of life. 
Industrial enterprise involves capital, waiting, risk, and skill in 
management. These have their several returns in interest, com- 
pensation, insurance and wages. Any scheme which aims at giving 
to a man one of these returns while he does not perform the 
corresponding service is doomed to failure in the long run. 

M. Guyot’s solution consists in working out and developing 
a hint thrown out by M. G. de Molinari as long ago as 1842. 
It is merely a full extension of piecework, which is already practised 
in many trades. But this generally takes the form of a single 
man undertaking to do a piece of work for a certain sum. 
There are, however, cases where two or more men contract to do 
a piece of work for a given sum, which sum they divide among 
themselves in proportions mutually agreed upon. The plan 
proposed is simply an extension of this. It is piecework whole- 
sale instead of retail, A number of men would form themselves 
into a joint-stock company. But there would be this advantage 
over a society for co-operative production, that the capital needed 
would be much smaller. Probably a contribution of five shillings 
each would be enough to pay for the clerical and other manage- 
ment of the society. The employer would find the raw material, 
machinery, and workshop, the society would find the labour and 
nothing else. When the produce agreed upon is furnished, the 
workman is independent both of the society and the employer. 
Thus, an employer would find a mill, machines, and so many 
million yards of thread, and say to the society: “In what time 
and for what sum will you deliver to me so many yards of 
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cloth ?”” Or, he will find a yard, machines, and so many tons of 
steel, and require a ship built to a certain plan. What share 
of the sum paid, hammermen, rivetters, caulkers, etc., should 
respectively receive, will be settled by the men among themselves. 
But it would be every man’s interest to finish the work as quickly 
as possible. If they preferred, and found it more convenient, the 
different kinds of labour might form separate societies—brick- 
layers in one, and joiners in another—or, the different classes 
might form one society, and contract to produce a house out 
of given materials. A society may be permanent, or it may be 
formed to carry out a particular undertaking, and break up 
when it is finished. The members, or some of them, may form 
another society to undertake a fresh job. 

In some respects this resembles the Russian arte/s, which are 
voluntary associations of workmen to undertake a specific job. 
As the workman has a share in the society, he will feel that the 
better and quicker his work, the greater will be his share of 
profit. The society will also be responsible to the employer for 
all bad workmanship. By this plan sub-contracting will be done 
away with—a fruitful cause of complaint. 

The plan has already been tried with success in some instances. 
At Antwerp there are associations of labourers called Nations, 
who contract for the loading and unloading of ships. At Toulon, 
also, M. Gouttés found that they got forty railway wagons built 
in three months, when under the wage system it took ten months 
to make thirty. But the most remarkable case, which has been 
working successfully for twenty-two years, is the printing com- 
pany which prints and distributes the official journals of the 
French Republic. In this the shares are of fifty francs, or two 
pounds, each, the total capital of the society being about £250. 
Similar societies have been formed since of the breakers of stone 
for roads, dressers of setts for the streets, and so on. 

The side on which this theory will appeal to the greatest 
number of persons is undoubtedly domestic service, in which the 
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difficulties are well known to arise principally from the desire for 
freedom out of work hours. It has often been suggested that we 
shall come to importing our servants from outside, and that they 
will be free to leave when they have performed their stipulated 
tasks. This would mean returning to greater simplicity of life, 
such as is practised in many continental countries. Smaller rooms 
and less furniture, the absence of carpets and their consequent 
dust, stoves instead of fires, luncheon taken by men at an eating 
house, dinner sent in from a cook shop, are an enormous economy 
in service. I knew a case of a family in Florence, living in the 
best society, near the King’s palace, whose total income was but 
half the rent of some flats in London. Yet flats and hotels 
multiply because they save service. There is a vast difference 
between a house where fourteen servants wait upon one old lady, 
not to save her time, for she has nothing to do, and an hotel where 
fifty servants supply all the wants of five hundred people. This 
is only one part of the gospel which we are very slowly learning, 
that real greatness consists in the power to persuade men and not 
to coerce them. We have given up the custom of indicating our 
rank by splendour of dress or jewellery. But we have not yet 
given up the habit of displaying it by a house too big for our 
needs, and a crowd of attendants whose chief occupation is getting 
in each other’s way and wasting our substance. It is very pleasant 
to see in Country Life the views of the stately homes of England, 
but a glance at the accompanying history shews that there is 
hardly one but has ruined half-a-dozen or more families. 

Lastly, the question arises whether M. Guyot’s plan is really the 
final solution—whether it will be found applicable to all cases. 
We know that a considerable item in the cost of any goods is the 
trouble of testing them to see if they are genuine. Trade marks, 
manufacturers’ names and the goodwill of retail tradesmen, owe their 
power to the fact that they save us this trouble. Some commodi- 
ties are much more easy to judge of than others, and can be 
tested at leisure. But the walls of a house, still more its drains, 
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may not reveal defects till long after, when the society which built 
it may be broken up and many of its members dead. Time alone 
will shew whether this difficulty can be surmounted. But there 
can be no doubt of the correctness of the principle, which runs 
and must run through all plans for bettering the condition of 
men, that the elementary and all-prevailing passions and tendencies 
of men, like gravity and the other forces of nature, should be 
enlisted on the side of good. In physics we cannot create force, 
we can only place matter so that the forces of nature shall move 
it in the direction which we desire. So in economics, we cannot 
alter men’s natures, we can only place them, or things in relation 
to them, in such positions that their natural instincts—combative- 
ness if we want to win a battle, desire for well-being if we want 
an industrial undertaking finished—shall conduce to the end we 
aim at. There was much good sense in Mr. Perker’s action when 
he cut short Mr. Pickwick’s speech with the offer of a guinea. 

Let us carefully distinguish between the measure we apply to 
ourselves and that which we apply to our fellow men. Let us 
strive to be influenced by unworldly motives and try ourselves by 
the severest standard. Let us appeal to the same motives in 
others as far as we believe them to exist or to be capable of 
development. But let us recognize in theory, as the greatest 
theorists (like Ruskin) do in practice, that men, in the mass, at all 
times and in all places, will only put forth their best efforts con- 
tinuously when they tend to their material interests. 
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The Works of Fohn Ruskin. Edited by E. T. Cook and Alexander 
Wedderburn. Library Edition. Volumes VIII, 1X, X and 
XI. London: George Allen. 


: fe} N our October issue we reviewed the first four volumes 

S) V5 f of this great edition of Ruskin. The issue of the fifth, 

BINA: sixth and seventh volumes (completing Modern Painters) 

Al is postponed, and we have now before us the four volumes 
mentioned above. 

ne our previous notice we dealt with the special features of this 
most admirable edition, and beyond saying that the new volumes 
justify all that was then said, we need not deal further with those 
features. 

Volume VIII contains The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and is 
illustrated by fifteen plates from drawings by Mr. Ruskin, in 
addition to a facsimile of a page of the MS. of The Seven Lamps, 
and a facsimile of the binding of the First and Second Editions. 
In the Introduction, which, as in the previous volumes, is by Mr. 
E. T. Cook, we are told much that is of interest, and, as before, 
we are given many extracts from his letters to his parents, to 
which we shall have to refer at greater length presently. 

The Seven Lamps was written during the winter of 1848-9. 
The writing of it was preceded by a visit to France, and it was 
in part coloured by the revolutionary events of that year. A 
letter is given, addressed by Ruskin from France, to W. H. 
Harrison, which is of deep interest. We quote one passage only: 


“, . . . at Rouen, where we stayed about three weeks, the 
distress, though nearly as great, is not so ghastly, and seems to be con- 
fined in its severity to the class of workmen. There seems, however, 
everything to be dreaded both there and at Paris—and the only door 
of escape seems to be the darkest—that which grapeshot opens . 
And the pity of it is that in the midst of all this there are many signs 
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of the best and most patient dispositions borne down by the crowd— 
or ruined only for want of common humanity and kindness in their 
former treatment, for now there is, I believe, nothing available— 
nothing to be done but by ball cartridge. Vagabonds and ruffians, 
undisguised, fill the streets, only waiting—not for a# opportunity but 
for the best opportunity of attack. And yet, even from the faces of 
these, I have seen the malice and brutality vanish if a few words of 
ordinary humanity were spoken to them. And if there were enough 
merciful people in France to soothe without encouraging them, and to 
give them some—even the slightest—sympathy and help in such honest 
efforts as they make, few though they be, without telling them of their 
Rights or their injuries—the country might still be saved.” 


A vivid picture truly ! 

It is interesting to note that, unlike some of his earlier books, 
The Seven Lamps received a favourable reception from the reviewers, 
and had not to wait for recognition. Blackwood of course lived 
up to its reputation, but its venom did no harm. The country 
now knew that a great teacher had arisen, and the best critics of 
the day reflected this knowledge. 

Volumes IX, X, and XI contain The Stones of Venice, volume XI 
containing also Examples of the Architecture of Venice. Each 


volume contains numerous reproductions of — by the 


author. All of them are helpful and many are of exquisite 
beauty and in themselves make the books veritable treasure 
houses of art. 

In November, 1849, Ruskin settled at Venice for the winter 
and gave himself up to close and incessant toil in preparation for 
The Stones of Venice. He found that the existing authorities on 
the history of Venice and its buildings differed so often and so 
materially as to afford him no adequate guidance, and he decided 
to take nothing for granted, but to come to his own conclusions 
after the most minute examination of all the buildings he wrote 
of. Each day, so long as light lasted, was spent in making 
measurements and drawings. For these he used small pocket 
note books, and each evening he copied the contents into larger 
note books. This strenuous life lasted until the Spring of 1850, 
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when Ruskin returned to London, and completed the first volume 
during the following winter. It was published in March, 1851, 
but no second edition was called for until seven years later. The 
reviews of the book differed greatly. Some of them taxed 


Ruskin’s patience, as they well might. To his father he wrote 
from Venice in February, 1852: 


“Don’t send me any more critiques. I did not use to be sensitive 
to criticism. I used to be very angry when I was taxed with being 
so. But I am so now—partly from being nervous, partly before my 
works cost me more labour. I could sit down and write a poem, with 
a good deal of nonsense in it, in a couple of hours; if a reviewer 
said it was nonsense, I felt he had a right to his opinion and did not 
care. But when I work over a volume for two years, and weigh every 
word in it, and a dim brained rascal like this of the Guardian walks up 
to me and tells me ‘half of my statements are diametrically opposed to 
the others,’ simply because the poor long-eared brute cannot see that 
a thistle has two sides, it does worry me considerably, and makes me 
very angry, and yet depresses me at the same time.” 


The general attitude of the press was, however, favourable. 
His friend Carlyle, and other great contemporaries, hastened to 


send their oo 


After the first volume of the Stones was published, Ruskin 
wrote his Notes on Sheepfolds and a pamphlet in defence of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Before he could complete the second and third 
volumes, further study at Venice was requisite, and in September, 
1851, he resumed his work there, remaining until the end of 
June in the following year. 

During these visits to Venice, despite the multitudinous calls 
upon his time, and the vastness of his task, Ruskin wrote a long 
daily letter to his parents. The treatment of these letters is the 
one question upon which we desire to criticise the action of Mr. 
Cook. In his introduction he gives frequent extracts from these 
letters, and they form a feature of quite exceptional value and 
interest. But surely these letters, instead of being chopped up in 


this manner and presented to the public in scraps, should have 
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been published in their entirety, and should have furnished the 
contents of one or more volumes of the edition. They reveal the 
inner workings of Ruskin’s mind and give us, quite apart from 
their vast human interest, a quite priceless light upon the spirit in 
which he worked and the aims he had in view. The time has 
come when an authoritative statement ought to be issued as to the 
future treatment of these letters, and whether we may expect at 
an early date to have them adequately published. 

At Venice Ruskin had the great advantage of the friendship of 
the celebrated Rawdon Brown, who placed all his books and 
knowledge at Ruskin’s disposal. Professor Norton thus describes 
this remarkable man in whom Ruskin found a congenial spirit : 


“He was one of the kindliest of men; an English gentleman in 
the full meaning of the term; Oxford bred, of the old-fashioned con- 
servative type, hating modern innovations, loving the poetry and 
picturesqueness of the past; solitary in his mode of life, but of a 
social disposition, and with a pleasant vein of humour, a wide range 
of culture, and quick sympathies that made him a delightful host. 
He had come to Venice as a young man, and he had spent the last 


fifty years of his life there, never, I believe, revisiting England during 
all that time.” 


Mr. Cook tells of a romance this man had among the Stones of 
Venice which, as he truly says, is as curious and interesting as any 
of Ruskin’s own. We give the story in Mr. Cook’s words : 


“He [Rawdon Brown] had first gone to Venice to find the burial 
place of Mowbray, Shakespeare’s ‘Banished Norfolk.’ The Venetian 
antiquaries could give him no help, and he got access to the State 
archives. Mowbray had been honourably interred, he found, within 
the precincts of St. Mark’s, and in 1533, one hundred and thirty-four 
years after his death, his bones were removed to his native land. But 
where was the precise place of burial, and where the monument that 
marked his grave? The search was for a long while unsuccessful, but 
it was the cause of Brown’s subsequent interest in the general history 
of Venice. At last he chanced upon a book written by a French- 
man at Venice in 1682. It contained a plate of arms, representing 
a sculptured marble on the outer wall of the Ducal Palace on the sea- 
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facade. The author interpreted the heraldic devices as symbols of the 
majesty and sovereignty of Venice. Brown at once recognised them 
as of English origin, and it flashed across him that this might have 
been the monumental slab for which he had so long been searching. 
He shewed the plate to various masons in vain, but at length one of 
them recognised it. ‘I have a good right,’ he said, ‘to know it. I 
almost lost my life for it.’ When the French were hacking away at 
the Doge’s Palace, after Napoleon’s entry, the old mason had been 
ordered to chip the carving off the stone in order to fit it into the 
pavement. He, too, regarded the sculpture as symbolic of the glory 
of Venice, and did not like the job of erasing it; so he turned the 
stone face downwards, worked on the underside, and fitted it so into 
its appointed place. Then the mason had a serious fall, which was 
like to kill him, but when he was picked up alive they placed a cross 
on the stone upon which he fell. The cross and the Mowbray stone 
were both identified, and Brown laid plots forthwith for securing the 
latter. ‘The mason was ordered to prepare a new stone of the exact 
size. They waited for a dark evening, substituted the new stone, and 
removed the old one to Brown’s gondola. He examined it eagerly 
and it was found to bear the very date of Mowbray’s death. After 
some further adventures, Brown had the slab shipped to England (in 
1839), and it is at Corby Castle that this Stone of Venice may now be 
seen. Not long after Brown made confession to the authorities. 
They took it in good part, and set up a cast of the slab, which he had 
ordered, in that hall in the Ducal Palace from which one enters the 
stairway above which is Titian’s fresco of St. Christopher. Beneath 
it was placed in after years a glowing inscription in honour of Rawdon 
Brown, the illustrious investigator of the history and monuments of 
Venice.” 


By June, 1852, Ruskin had completed the greater portion of 
the second and third volumes of The Stones of Venice, and he 
returned to London to prepare the plates and to revise and com- 
plete the work. Both volumes appeared the following year. 

Mr. Cook truly points out that the work came as a great 
revelation of the beauty of Venice. Ruskin describes the facade 
of St. Mark’s as a lovely dream, and all of us to-day agree with 
the description, but as Mr. Cook points out, when Ruskin wrote, 
such opinions were regarded as evidence of insanity. In the 
eighteenth century Gibbon had written : 
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“Of all the towns in Italy I am the least satisfied with Venice. 
Objects which are only singular without being pleasing -produce a 
momentary surprise which soon gives way to satiety and disgust. Old, 
and in general, ill-built houses, ruined pictures, and stinking ditches, 
dignified with the pompous denomination of canals, a fine bridge 
spoilt by two rows of houses upon it, and a large square decorated 
with the worst architecture I ever saw.” 


This was written in 1765, and in Ruskin’s day pretty much 
the same view prevailed, and “ professional opinion was that St. 
Mark’s and the Ducal Palace were as ugly and repulsive as they 
were contrary to rule and order.” The appreciation of the beauty 
of Venice which prevails to-day is almost wholly due to The Stones 
of Venice. But the work did much more than this. We suppose 
there is no parallel in all literature to the position which The Stones 
of Venice occupies in relation to the city of Venice. It is a classic 
for all time; a work which we instinctively feel can never be 
superseded. Ruskin has taken the history of a city which no 
longer exists in the sense that it existed during the long centuries 
when it was one of the most powerful forces in the world, and by 
means of the buildings which its people have left behind them, he 
has shewn us their virtues and their vices, the cause of their rise, 
the reason of their fall. And so the work is much more than a 
revelation of the beauty of medieval architecture, much more 
than an exposition of the canons of true art, much more than a 
scholarly work of historical research, much more than a treasure 
house of facts concerning the greatest republic the world has ever 
seen marshalled with incomparable care and accuracy, much more 
than a poem couched in rare and delicate prose. It is all these. 
But it is something greater. It is a noble sermon, nobly preached, 
based upon the rock of truth, and drawing from the story of 
Venice the most vital lessons, not for the individual alone, but for 
the nations of the world to-day, and constituting at once an 
appeal and an inspiration to all who would take part in the eternal 
conflict with the forces of evil. J.H.w. 
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The Tombs of the Popes. By Ferd. Gregorovius. Translated from 
the Second and enlarged German Edition by R. W. Seton- 
Watson. Constable. 35. 6d. nett. 


¥|MAGINATION is as much needed for the historian as 
uh the poet, said a notable essay-writer; and Gregorovius 
aN y showed his possession of this indispensable power no less 
NAl in his vivid anticipation of the future than in his brilliant 
re-construction of the past. “A time will come,” he 
thinks, “when the Papal monuments will have very much the 
same importance as have the busts and statues of the Roman 
Cesars at the present day. There will no longer be any Popes. 
Religion will have expressed itself in a new form.” Should this 
forecast ever be realized, boundless will be the curiosity and interest 
with which the surviving monuments of the vanished monarchy 
will be regarded. But even now of course they appeal to us in 
many ways. Though Gregorovius by no means closed his eyes to 
other aspects of the series, he lays most stress upon the historical 
value of a study of the tombs, the slabs, and the statues. He 
thought that it might make a useful introduction to his great 
History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, although of 
course many of the tombs are to be found outside the City. 
Hence perhaps his choice of a second title tor his essay—‘ Land- 
marks in Papal History.” Certainly anyone who will take the 
trouble to master this very attractive little book (pp. xli, 167) 
will find he has the key to the long, intricate, and broken story of 
the Papacy. A good list of fixed points, associated with definite 
objects to be seen and remembered, makes an admirable basis for 
a course of historical reading. It would be a pleasant tour, too, 
which should carry the reader to look for all these scattered 
monuments—in Rome, Avignon, Bamberg, Perugia, Naples, 
Florence, and nearly a dozen other Italian sites. 
Mr. Seton-Watson has performed well his task of translator, 
and has rendered the reader another service by supplying sixteen 
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illustrations of the tombs, very properly taken from contemporary 
monuments only. His memoir of Gregorovius himself (1821- 
1891) is full of interest. That historian had to face many diffi- 
culties and discouragements as a student of Roman affairs during 
the latter days of the Temporal Power. There is a curious 
account of how he was denied access in 1870 to manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library. But, as Mr. Seton-Watson quietly remarks, 


“His great work was now approaching completion; the Jesuits 
had delayed their blow too long.” F.T.R. 


Following the Deer. By William J. Long, illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. London and Boston: Ginn & Co. 


A Little Brother to the Bear. ‘By William Ff. Long, illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. London and Boston: Ginn & Co. 


E have seldom, if ever, opened books on Natural 

History with more pleasure than we have felt in 

reading these two fascinating books by Mr. Long. 

They are books which the most unlearned reader at 

fsS once feels to be the faithful record of a man who 

metas his subject with a whole-hearted devotion, and who has 
spent a large portion of his life in the patient, sympathetic, and 
minute study of the animals of the American fields and woods. 
The result is a very wonderful account of experiences which, we 
venture to think, will be new to the great bulk of students of 
natural history in this country. Mr. Long records in a deeply 
interesting manner a long list of facts relating to the habits and 
intelligence of the animals, which, for the most part, are based upon 
his actual observation, and the spirit in which he writes is shewn 
in the following extract from the opening chapter of 4 Little 
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Brother to the Bear, entitled “The Point of View.” After 
pointing out that if we would know anything about the real life 
of the Indian it is not sufficient for us to merely determine his 
race, he proceeds : 


“ However, it may suggest, if one thinks about it, that possibly we 
have made a slightly similar mistake about the animals; that we are 
not quite through with them when we have cried instinct and named 
their species, nor altogether justified in killing them industriously off 
the face of the earth—as we once did with the poor Beothuk Indians 
for the skins that they wore. Beneath their fur and feathers is their 
life; and a few observers are learning that their life also, with its 
faint suggestion of our own primeval childhood, is one of intense 
human interest. Some of them plan and calculate; and mathematics, 
however elementary, is hardly a matter of instinct. Some of them 
build dams and canals; some have definite social regulations; some 
rescue comrades: some bind their own wounds, and even set a broken 
leg, as will be seen in one of the following chapters. All higher 
orders communicate more or less with each other, and train their 
young, and modify their habits to meet changing conditions. These 
things, and many more quite as wonderful, are also facts. We are 
still waiting for the naturalist who will tell us truly what they mean. 
I have had these two things—the new facts and the interpretation 
thereof—in mind in putting together the following sketches from my 
note books and wilderness records.” 


We must not omit to add that the great value and interest of 
these books are increased by the wealth and beauty of Mr. 
Copeland’s illustrations. Mr. Copeland, in his drawings, has 
truly interpreted the spirit in which Mr. Long writes. 
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The Effects of the Factory System. Allen Clarke. London: Grant 
Richards, 1904. 


WN) HIS book is a cheap and revised edition of a collection 
Ts | ON of articles which originally appeared in a newspaper. 


iE 


Uy The author is the editor of the Northern Weekly, a 
\ paper which has a large circulation amongst the opera- 
TSISW tives of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Allen Clarke, 
Lancashire born and bred, knows and loves his county and its 
people. Through his newspaper “‘ Teddy Ashton,” as he is locally 
known, reaches the hearts and wins the love of many thousands 
of readers. 

It is a matter for regret that the author has not seen fit to carry 
his revision of the book much further, for most of the book cannot 
be said to deal with the “ effects” of the factory system. It might 
be more appropriately styled “Some aspects of the life in an 
industrial town.” 

The early chapters deal with the period of the industrial revolu- 
tion, the change from the “rural” to “industrial” England. The 
author’s love for his comrades enables him to see much of the 
misery of our industrial life ; he speaks of the things he knows and 
has seen, but the cause of the evils he so graphically enumerates 
lie far deeper than and are not caused by the factory system. 

The book is a wholesale condemnation of the factory system of 
industry as compared with an idyllic system of industry which is 
assumed to have existed before the rise of factories. This assump- 
tion is by no means uncommon to a certain school of thought. 
This happy condition of the workers under domestic industry is, 
however, not borne out by the results of scientific enquiry. Dr. 
W. Cooke Taylor in Silk, Cotton and Woollen Manufactures, 
1843, said, “‘the system of infant labour was at its worst and 
greatest height before anyone thought of a factory.” Thomas 
Cooper, the Chartist, writing in 1840, was so shocked at the con- 
dition of the stocking weavers working under the old system at 
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Leicester, that he advocated their employment in factories as a 
solution. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, a Commissioner of the United 
States, appointed to enquire into the factory system in England, 
reported, “unthrift and poverty do not belong to the factory 
system of industry to any such extent as they belonged to the 
system which it supplanted.” 

The author makes use of the oft-quoted description by Defoe 
of the clothing trade in the West Riding; it is a very glowing 
statement, ending with the words, “not a beggar to be seen, not 
an idle person.” This account, however, was merely the impres- 
sion of a man passing rapidly through the country, and that it is 
entirely lacking in any exact information which will help the 
reformer of to-day. 

During the period when domestic industry was common in our 
textile trades, the factor was master of the lives and fortunes of 
the working class. They had to accept his terms or lose their 
means of subsistence. 

The early factory system brought into stronger relief abuses 
which were older than the factory system ; these would undoubtedly 
have continued unchecked for a much longer period had the 
workers remained isolated. The factory system made it possible 
for the spirit of association to be developed, and thus lay the 
foundations of modern Trade Unionism. 

The story of our present system of home industry as told 
before the Commission on Sweating is one of the blackest pages 
in our industrial life; from it we may gain a little insight into the 
conditions of industrial life prior to the rise of factories. Miss 
Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sydney Webb), writing in the Times on 
September 22nd, 1888, said, ‘‘ Home-work is a very citadel of the 
evils summarised by the term Sweating . . . . at once the cause 
and the most acute manifestation of the industrial disease which 
is popularly known as the Sweating system, . . . . the only radical 
remedy is to force our workers into the factory system as we 
have forced our children into the schools.” 
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The author’s criticisms of the factory system may be classified 
as—(1) effect upon health, (2) effect upon morality, and (3) effect 
upon the mind of the worker. 

In his use of statistics of disease and death the author compares 
the factory towns of Lancashire with the rural districts and 
pleasure resorts of the same county. The figures would have 
been most valuable if they had extended over a larger area, and 
the comparison made between factory towns and those towns 
which, although industrial, have no factories. 

It is curious to notice what different impressions are formed by 
observers who stand at factory gates. Compare the author’s sad 
report on page 43 with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s glowing account 
on page 9 of the preface to “ Ihe Case for the Factory Acts.” 
We cannot agree with either, the truth lies somewhere between 
them, but the fact which does become evident is that standing at 
the factory gates is a very doubtful method of enquiry. 

The same method of enquiry has been adopted by two writers 
in the Independent Review for March. In two articles on “ The 
Life of the Artizan,” Mr. John Garret Leigh and Miss Alice 
Law, dealing with Lancashire industrial life, arrive at conclusions 
utterly opposite. Mr. Leigh takes a most gloomy view, asserting 
that materialism of the grossest kind rules. He states that there 
is no home-life, no interest in politics, art, nature, or books, and 
that ideals are entirely foreign to Lancashire operatives. According 
to Miss Law, “the great majority of the Lancashire operatives 
love their mill-life.”” She idealises their lives inside and outside the 
mill, and further states that they are a healthy, joyous, and cultured 
race. There is nothing conclusive in either of these articles. 

Certain trades are admitted to be dangerous to health, and are 
specially legislated for by granting to the Home Office compre- 
hensive powers enabling them to issue special rules binding upon 
the manufacturers and workpeople. These special rules compel 
the taking of keener sanitary precautions, the provision of fans to 
draw away dangerous and poisonous dust, the provision of sufficient 
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washing accommodation, the wearing of special overalls, and forbid 
the eating of food in the workshop, etc. In all factories and 
workshops there must be a certain cubic air space per person 
employed, walls and ceilings must be lime-washed at stated times, 
and the sanitary conveniences must be adequate. In cotton 
factories the temperature and humidity of the air, the speeding of 
the machines, time for meals, and hours of labour for women and 
young persons, are a few of the matters regulated by various 
Factory Acts. Had it not been for the regulation of industry, 
consequent upon the change to the factory system, the author 
would have had an opportunity of writing upon the sad effects of 
the domestic system of industry. 

The author appears a little unwilling to acknowledge the various 
improvements in our social and industrial life. He very rightly 
denounces the half-time system, and the employment of married 
women and the consequent infant mortality, in the strong terms 
which they demand ; but it is amply proved by the book that these 
evils are the effects, not of the factory system, but of the greed 
which could exist equally well with any other system. He says, 
“many Lancashire mothers only have their children for what they 
can get out of them.” 

The factory operatives of Lancashire and Yorkshire continually 
oppose the raising of the age of half-timers. The poor half- 
timer, at the command of the spinner, violates the Act against 
cleaning machinery when in motion. This is the cause of very 
frequent accidents. The author gives some important evidence of 
the law in respect to meal hours being violated by the employers. 
He states that the machines are started before and are worked 
after the lawful time. This “cribbing” is despicable. The pity 
is that it could be stopped if the workpeople would report it to 
the factory inspector. There is unfortunately a very deeply-rooted 
idea amongst factory operatives that the inspectors are their 
enemies. We have known a woman go all round a factory to 
warn the operatives of the inspector’s arrival. 
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As with the author’s criticisms against the working of children 
and women, so with his criticisms against factory morality ; the 
evils which he very rightly denounces would be considerably 
greater under any other system of industry. The alteration of 
the ‘loose sanitary arrangements,” which he alleges to be the 
cause of much immorality, is in the hands of the local sanitary 
authority, and the change can be made as soon as the local rate- 
payers desire it. 

An examination of our records of crime and vice shows that 
factory operatives figure less in proportion to their total number 
than any other industrial section of the people. 

Much has been said of the effect of machinery upon the mind 
of the worker. The author says, the “severe and mental strain 
accounts for the inability of the average cotton operative 
to exercise his other mental functions.” Machinery, however, 
is not an exclusive adjunct of the factory system. The author has 
little to say for the various agencies which our principal factory 
counties have developed, of the strong force of Trade Unionism 
which, by drawing up and enforcing lists of prices for piece-work, 
has almost ended ‘‘ wage-nibbling”” ; of the minimising of strikes 
and disputes by the tactful administration of the Trade Union 
official ; of the large buildings devoted to the Co-operative Move- 
ment, the largest trading concern in the kingdom, and worked by 
working men for working men. The various thrift societies, 
building societies, temperance societies, literary and scientific 
societies, which abound in Lancashire and Yorkshire, earn no 
praise from the author, and yet these societies are mostly run by 
factory operatives. This development of educational and other 
elevating agencies in the factory districts of the United Kingdom 
is also true of the factory districts in other countries. 

The author predicts the doom of the cotton trade, and shows 
no regret at the coming downfall. His final chapter on “ Vision 
and hope” is perhaps intended to be a “vision” rather than a 
practical guide. He looks forward to see ‘‘ Lancashire a cluster 
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of small villages and towns, each fixed solid on its agricultural 
base, doing its own spinning and weaving; with its theatre, 
gymnasium, schools, libraries, baths, and all things necessary for 
body and soul.” He wants Lancashire to grow its own cotton, 
and sees no practical difficulty in the way. 

Our modern factory system is not likely to be displaced, but 
rather to be still further developed. Much undoubtedly remains 
to be done for the operatives both inside and outside the factory, 
but it is largely the life outside the factories which needs changing. 

There should be an eight-hour day, commencing at 8 a.m.,, 
thus giving the operatives time for a good meal before commencing 
work. Eating meals in workshops should be forbidden, provision 
of mess-rooms should be compulsory, and the employers should 
not be allowed to make a profit out of the use of them. The 
half-time system should be abolished, and there is need for the 
development of a strong public opinion against the work, unless 
for sheer necessity, of married women in factories. The payment 
of all wages direct from the employer’s office would be a useful 
reform. There is also a great necessity for a larger number of 
factory inspectors, more particularly women inspectors. 

Within the last few years many large factory industries which 
were not dependent upon any local conditions have been removed 
to the country. It is by the development of villages like 
Bournville and Garden City that the evils of the factory system 
will vanish. 


Bertram WILson. 
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NOTE. 


THE Manchester has worthily followed up the tradition 
RUSKIN. established by its great So eitiibien. The City 
EXHIBITION. Art Gallery Committee has arranged a very fine 
collection of Ruskin’s drawings, with other illustrative matter. At 
the opening ceremony on March 23rd, many references were made 
to Ruskin’s connexion with Manchester. The city fathers pointed 
out that it was for Manchester that Sesame and Lilies was written. 
Mr. Phythian reminded us that the subject suggested to Ruskin 
was the prosaic and inevitable “ How to Read”: but Ruskin 
chose to talk of Kings’ Treasuries and Queens’ Gardens. It was 
for the outsider a delightful moment when Principal Hopkinson, 
in the course of an admirable little address on Ruskin’s political 
and moral influence, brushed aside these amiable reminiscences. 
He reminded us that Manchester had in the past stood for many 
things which roused Ruskin’s deepest wrath. It was like a glimpse 
of Saint George’s “ Vindication” against Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Some letters of very unusual interest were read, notably from 
Walter Crane, Sir W. B. Richmond, and Holman Hunt. One, 
most pathetic in its force and brevity, was from G. F. Watts. 
Then, after a charming little speech by Mrs. Arthur Severn, we 
were left to enjoy the collection. 

The arrangement of the drawings is very commendable; it 
greatly increases the value of the collection. The catalogue, too, 
calls for special praise. We owe it in the main to Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood. Beginning with a map drawn at the age of ten, we 
work through the sketches of his boyhood—wonderful work most 
of them. Among these are arranged very skilfully works by masters 
whom he studied: Barret, Prout, Fielding, Hunt, Harding, etc. 
Then comes a little collection of copies of Old Masters made 
under Ruskin’s direction by such perfect copyists as C. Fairfax 
Murray and Frank Randal. Then a collection of Turners and 
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of Ruskin’s studies and illustrations of Turner—many of them 
familiar from Modern Painters. After this we find a fine little 
collection of Pre-Raffelites; drawings for the Stones of Venice; 
some work of T. M. Rooke and others. Altogether a wonderful 
exhibition, of the greatest educational value: Manchester deserves 
the gratitude of all lovers of art as well as of Ruskin students for 
making these accessible. Many of the pictures have not been 
exhibited before, some are scattered about, some were seen at the 
London Turner Exhibition. But the idea of a progressive collec- 
tion illustrating the growth of Ruskin’s art, and shewing the art 
which influenced him, is here for the first time carried out with 
any completeness. The generosity of the owners deserves special 
acknowledgment—they shewed themselves very willing to share 
their good fortune, and help the enlightened project of the 
Manchester Art Gallery Committee. 
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